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SARDINIA AND THE DUCHIES. 


HE King of Sarpinta, acting probably in accordance 
with the counsels of England, has given the only prudent 
answer in his power to the offer of the Tuscan Assembly. 
He promises to second the desire of those who ask to become 
his subjects, and if, in obedience to the dictates of policy, he 
points out his inability to adopt a decisive resolution, there 
is no reserve in the expression of his Italian sympathies and 
convictions. Thesame answer will be undoubtedly given to 
the offers of Parma and of Modena, and although the legal po- 
sition of Romagna is slightly different from that of the Duchies, 
the share which Masstmo p’Azecuio has taken in the provi- 
sional arrangements of Bologna sufficiently explains the in- 
tentions of the Sovereign whom he has so long and faithfully 
served. The principle of public law which requires the assent 
of foreign Governments to the union of two neighbouring 
States, is a necessary consequence of the European system,or of 
the theory of the balance of power. If Belgium unfortunately 
desired annexation to France, or Hungary to Russia, all 
Europe would have a reasonable ground of remonstrance 
against a measure which would endanger the security and 
independence of every other State. As the rules of law are 
necessarily general in their terms, the aggrandizement of 
Piedmont or of France is formally assumed to be equally an 
object of jealousy and a pretext for foreign interference. 
Notwithstanding the unanimous wish of the Italians, the 
ardent sympathy of all disinterested observers, and the 
strong opinion of all prudent statesmen, Vicrorn EmMANuEL 
would have put himself in the wrong if he had effected, by 
his own authority, the justest, the wisest, and the most 
salutary measure which the present generation is likely to 
accomplish. 

Nevertheless the balance of power is but a means to an 
end, and the primary object of the territorial arrangements 
which are now in process of readjustment was to be found in 
the independence of every sovereign State, and inthe esta- 
blishment of a permanent security against war. Lombardy 
was given to Austria, and the petty principalities of Italy 
were assigned to their recent possessors, for the purpose of 
excluding the formidable domination of France. Ex- 
perience has shown that the dispositions of Vienna 
were faulty and mischievous; and there is at least a 
possibility of instituting, after the lapse of centuries, an 
indigenous and independent Government in Northern Italy. 
It is perfectly evident that no other combination can afford 
so strong a guarantee for peace, inasmuch as Northern Italy, 
while itself unequal to a contest with France or with 
Austria, would necessarily keep the ancient rivals apart, and 
deprive them of any plausible opportunity of collision. Even 
the bitterest enemies of Italy—the journalists of Paris and 
Vienna—virtually admit that the proposed kingdom would 
provide better than any territorial subdivision for the welfare 
and independence of its subjects. The only reasons against 
the incorporation of Central Italy into the Piedmontese 
monarchy are to be found in the animosity or selfish cupi- 
dity of foreigners. 

It would be unjust to blame Austria too harshly for perse- 
vering in a policy which has always been steadily pursued. 
It is perfectly natural that the victim of an unprovoked 
attack, baffled and defeated by France, should be eager to 
disappoint the hostile ambition of Sardinia. The fugitive 
Dukes were Austrian viceroys, and the Imperial House 
itself had a contingent reversion to the archducal throne of 
Tuscany. The Legations, although they nominally belonged 
to the Pope, were generally occupied by Austrian troops ; 
and ‘all the disputed territories, if they are formed into 
one considerable State, will, for the first time in 
three or four centuries, be withdrawn from the control or 
interference of German potentates. The Legitimist tradi- 


tions of MerrernicH are revived to serve as arguments 
against Italian emancipation. The Austrian Court denies 
the right of nations to choose their own form of govern- 
ment ; and the French Sovereign, who affects to derive his 
title from the free voice of the people, is called upon to dis- 
courage a dangerous revolutionary precedent. The counte- 
nance which France affords to the policy of Austria, both by 
underhand intrigue, and by official invective against Italian 
patriotism, is much less excusable, although it cannot 
properly be denounced as unintelligible. 

The candidateship of Prince Napo.zon must by this time 
have ceased to be serious. The Tuscan people have declared 
in the face of Europe that their wishes are directed, not to a 
new provincial dynasty, but to the formation of an inde- 
pendent Italian State. The substitution of a new and un- 
popular Prince for the banished ruler would be a gratuitous 
absurdity and injustice. The merits of Napotzeon III. may 
be great in the eyes of the Italians, and his power over their 
destinies justifies the use of complimentary language ; but it 
must be remembered that the liberation of Tuscany and of 
Central Italy was only an incidental result, collaterally pro- 
duced by the invasion of Lombardy. The petty Sovereigns 
departed, by the will of their subjects or of their own accord, 
without theinterference or assistance of a single French soldier. 
The change of circumstances consisted in the removal of the 
fear which had been reasonably felt for the Austrians. Italy, 
which was asked to determine its own destinies, has made a 
deliberate choice, and there is no reason why its positive de- 
termination should not be accepted as conclusive. A de 
facto Government, resulting from a balance of internal and 
domestic forces, has, according to all modern precedent, a 
right to be acknowledged, notwithstanding the hereditary 


claims of banished pretenders. Tuscany, Parma, Modena, 


and to a certain extent the Legations, are at present inde- 
pendent States. Their amalgamation requires the consent 
of the Great Powers, but they already occupy a position in 
which they are entitled to express their wishes. 

The opponents of union only desire to throw obstacles in 
the way of Italian order and independence. It is quite cer- 
tain that the disappointment of the popular wish will render 
agitation permanent, and that Piedmont will be forced by 
an adverse decision to assume the character of a conspirator, 
even in the absence of any plan of aggrandizement. What- 
ever may be the nominal rights of a legally independent 
Tuscany, they can only be secured against Austrian encroach- 
ment by the aid of Sardinia, or by the more questionable 
protection of France. It is doubtful at this moment whether 
the Central Italian armies are strong enough to withstand 
any serious attack. The Popg, confiding in the French 
occupation of Rome, is even now directing his forces against 
the only portion of Christendom which he is, according to 
his‘own theory, at liberty to lay waste with fire and sword. 
It is even said that the Duke of Mopena hopes, with the 
aid of a mercenary force, to fight his way back to the little 
capital which he recently abandoned. A few years of union 
with Piedmont would create a real Italian army, not less 
gallant than the force which fought in the late campaign 
step by step with the picked regiments of the French army. 

The English Government may have the opportunity, even 
without a Congress, of giving the kingdom of Northern 
Italy a legal position in Europe. Lord Joun Russetu is 
friendly to the Italian cause, and if he is only consistent 
with his own principles and feelings, he will scarcely find an 
opportunity for committing diplomatic blunders. It may 
be hoped: that he will keep a vigilant eye on the representa- 
tive of England at Florence, and that he will repudiate on 
every occasion the stupid and prejudiced antipathy which 
Lord Matmeésury displayed towards Piedmont. It is in 
his4power to recognise the de facto Governments of Central 
Italy, antl even to acquiesce in the union of all the out- 
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lying territories with Piedmont. The English Minister 
at Florence, in his leaning to the Grand-Ducal dynasty, 
consults neither the wishes nor the interests of this 
country. It is for the Foreign Secretary to see that 
a generous policy is not thwarted by the ill-will of subordi- 
nate agents. The first step is to establish the independence 
of the different States. It will afterwards be for the oppo- 
nents of union to show why kindred and adjacent commu- 
nities shouldmot combine for self-defence, under the only 
form which will give them adequate security. England may 
not be able to counteract the joint efforts of Franee and 
Anstria in Italy; but one at least of the late belligerents 
caunot afford to disregard general censure, and if the English 
Government acts boldly and firmly, the Emperor of the 
Frexca may at last—notwithstanding the irritation or 
jealousy which has just found menacing expression in the 
Monitewr—acquiesce in the solution which, although unwel- 
come, is least inglorious to himself. 


* MR. WILSON ON INDIA. 


] R. WILSON is about to sail on a voyage of discovery. 

A very alarming obstacle to the progress of Indian 
prosperity has presented itself, in the shape of an apparently 
chronic deficit of eight or ten millionsa year. Not only does 
thisformidable fact stand in the way of any futureimprovement, 
but, unless it can soon be demolished or evaded, it threatens 
to crush the fakric of Indian government, as an iceberg 
might crush a ship which has ventured into too close prox- 
imity with its overpowering mass. Mr. Winson has under- 
taken the task of cutting a passage through the intricacies 
of Indian finance, and warding off the destruction which 
impends over the administration from the weight of con- 
stantly accumulating debt. He is sent to India because the 
most skilful financiers of England are unable to suggest the 
true course of safety for lack of local knowledge ; while the 
administrators who have hitherto piloted our Eastern Empire 
have not shown the financial genius without which there is 
little hope of escaping from a position which, if it lasts, 
must ultimately prove fatal. In this dilemma it has been 
rightly judged that the best chance of extrication will be 
afforded by uniting English financial genius with Indian 
local experience. This is the task which Mr. Witson has 
yet before him ; and, if he wished to condemn the policy to 
which he owes his appointment, he could not do so more 
emphatically than by professing to see his way through the 
difficulty before he has commenced the exploration which 
he is commissioned to make. If the way to set the finances 
of India in order can be discerned by a spectator in 
England, the mission of a Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
a superfluity. Mr. WiLson is probably clear-sighted enough 
to see that, until he has by investigation on the spot made 
himself personally familiar with the present condition of 
Indian finance, he is not in a position to trace the course 
which is to lead him through the labyrinth. If, in his recent 
speech at the Cutlers’ Feast, he seemed to affect a perfect 
familiarity with the undiscovered track which it will be 
his business to explore, the most charitable interpretation 
is to ascribe his assumption of knowledge to the exigencies 
of the position in which he found himself. A man who is 
about to commence an enterprise full of uncertainty ought 
not to be expected to make a speech about it ; and if the 
hard necessity is forced upon him, the wisest thing he can 
do is to say as little as possible. A certain Lord of the 
Admiralty once made a famous speech when on the eve 
of sending out a fleet to cope with the fortresses of 
Russia in the Baltic. He reminded his hearers how 
gloriously Netson had knocked hostile fleets to pieces, 
and confidently predicted equal success against the for- 
tifications of Sweaborg and Cronstadt. The ships which 
were destroyed at the Nile and at Trafalgar, it is true, were 
wooden, and the forts of Cronstadt were of solid stone, but 
the principle was the same and the issue could not be dif- 
ferent. Sir James Grawam got very little glory out of his 
valiant prediction; and when Mr. Wizson argues, after the 
same fashion, that, because Free-trade has developed the 
prosperity of England, the same principle is all that is needed 
to restore the finances of India, he is comparing two enter- 
prises which have as little in. common as the battle of 
Trafalgar and Sir James Granam’s hypothetical siege of 
Cronstadt, The particle of inapplicable truth which is to be 
found in Mr. Winson’s speech only makes ‘his comparison 
the .more delusive. If an Arctic explorer wers to 


-explain the method’ by which he hoped to penetrate 


through polar seas by saying that the laws of motion and 
the power of steam were the same in every zone, and. that 
the principle which had navigated his ship from London to 
Portsmouth would carry him safely from Baffin’s Bay to 
Behring’s Straits, he would have quite as much warrant for 
his confidence as Mr. Witson has for his assurance that 
devotion to the principles of Free-trade, and to the interests 
of the Sheffield cutlers, will suffice to guide him through all 
the mazes of Indian finance. 

It would perhaps have been difficult to select a man 
better fitted, in many respects, to take charge of the 
Indian Exchequer than Mr. Witson. Were it not for some 
extravagant crotchets on currency matters, he might be 
pronounced one of the soundest and keenest financiers in 
the country; and it is well that the magnificent rewards of 
a first-class Indian office, combined with the glory of 
attempting an unusually arduous enterprise, are sufficient 
to counterbalance the attractions which a home career 
presents to a man who has won his way to a position 
such as Mr. Witson has reached. But our confidence 
in the success of his undertaking would be sadly shaken 
if we were compelled to accept the Sheffield speech as 
a genuine exposition of his views. Here is his panacea 
for all the difficulties of the Indian Treasury:—“ We 
“have to follow out a principle which has succeeded in 
“the West, to give it a fair field and that encouragement 
“ which consists in the maintenance of law and order, and 
“ rely for our success on the prosperity it will confer on the 
“ natives. Above all, we have to rely on the intercommu- 
“nication between our Eastern Empire and this country. 
“We have had experience of Free-trade policy in this 
“country. We know very well that for many years great 
“ differences of opinion prevailed as to our financial and 
“ commercial policy. We know that amid great difficulties 
“the late Sir Ropert Peet undertook the subject, and at 
“ last put our finances in a flourishing condition. But that 
“ was only done by means of improved fiscal and commercial 
“legislation. 1 believe the same thing may be done in India.” 

If the facts of the two cases between which a parallel is 
thus attempted to be drawn were stated, the reasoning would 
assume this singular shape :—England was hampered by 
provective duties, and derived the greater part of her 
revenue from indirect taxation upon articles of consump- 
tion. By repealing some duties and reducing others, Sir 
Rosert Pret largely developed the prosperity of the 
country, until at length consumption was so increased 
that the new tariff, after the lapse of some years, proved 
even more productive than the heavy taxation of the pro- 
tective system. In India, protective duties have long been 
almost unknown, and the present alarming deficit has grown 
under a system which was approximately one of Free-trade. 
Not a tithe of the revenue of India is derived from the 
taxation of any article of consumption, with the exception 
of salt ; but almost the entire income of the Government is 
drawn from the rent of land let for long terms of years, 
which no increase in the wealth of the natives would mate- 
rially augment. Therefore, says Mr. Witson, the policy of 
repealing protective duties, which increased the proceeds of 
the English customs and excise, will be equally successful 
in India, where Protection is unknown, and customs and 
excise duties furnish only an insignificant fraction of the 
public revenues. That any measure which promotes free 
communication and developes the resources of a country 
will conduce to the prosperity of the inhabitants, is an 
elementary truth which will not be disputed ; and it is 
possible that, by imposing new taxes instead of removing 
old ones, Mv. Winson might succeed in diverting a per- 
centage of any new-found wealth into the public Trea- 
sury. The prosecution of public works—not, like the 
Indian railways, at the risk of the Government, and 
for the profit of individual speculators, but on the same 
footing on which a landlord derives a revenue from the im- 
provement of his estate—may do yet more to restore the 
equilibrium of the Indian balance-sheet.' But in indicating 
Free-trade as the one prineiple on which he relies, Mr. WILson 
has unfortunately stumbled upon a maxim which, however 
admirable in itself, has little or no relation to the task which 
he has undertaken. The most: hopeful explanation of the 
crotchet is that the speech took its tone from the atmo- 
sphere of Sheffield rather than from that of India, and 
was only meant to grace the occasion withia.general recog- 
nition of a truth which, though quite foxgign to the 
matter in hand, was sure to be acceptable tp,.an English 
audience. A story is told of a famous extempore preacher 
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who, when asked how he managed to expound the most 
mysterious texts without a moment’s reflection or hesitation, 
replied, that from whatever point he started, the second 
sentence of his sermon brought him to “ faith,” a theme upon 
which he could dilate for ever. To an experienced Liberal 
politician the principle of Free-trade affords the same happy 
means of escaping any difficulty. Let his topic be what it 
may, a few preliminary flourishes will bring him round to 
Free-trade, and the rest of his oration is all plain sailing. 
If, as we are disposed to think, Mr. Witson only intended 
to practise this pardonable artifice of rhetoric, we may still 
indulge the hope that he will go,out to India unfettered by 
any preconceived theory, and prepared to welcome, without 
prejudice or bias, the light which local experience may throw 
upon his path. 


GERMAN UNION. 


} ign events of the present year have precipitated a move- 
ment in Germany which has been long in preparation. 
The unanimity and the consistency with which the Italians 
have proclaimed their conviction that the fusion of a group 
of small States into one larger State is the only means by 
which their country can take its proper place in the 
European commonwealth, have stimulated the inhabitants of 
Northern Germany to revive their old demand for a con- 
solidation of the petty principalities under the supre- 
macy of Prussia. Circumstances also have definitely shown 
that, in moments of danger and excitement, all Germany that 
is not Austrian must look to Prussia for guidance. The 
duchies and kingdoms which cluster round the borders, or 
are inserted into the strangely-shaped body, of Prussia, felt 
that in such a crisis as a war between Austria and France, 
they were practically absorbed in the great State with which 
they were connected. It was for Prussia to represent them 
in the council-chamber and to lead them in the field. It was 
for Prussia to say when and where war should be made if the 
sword was to be drawn. It is the earnest wish of a large, a 
powerful, and an increasing party that this, which has been 
the temporary policy of Northern Germany in the present 
year, should be its permanent policy. The advocates of this 
change desire that Prussia, and Prussia alone, should represent 
them in diplomacy and in arms. They urge that Germany, 
as much as Italy, requires the new strength which she will gain 
if her disjointed members are welded into a single compact 
body, impelled by the force and guided by the thought of 
a single ruler. Germany lies between the great military 
despotisms of France and Russia, and represents principles of 
government, traditions, belief, and aims, utterly distinct from 
those of either of her great neighbours. Austria, so far as 
she is German, is certainly a strong link of connexion 
between free Germany and the despotic Powers. But, 
great as is the influence of Austria, it is of a kind which 
modern changes are apt to impair. She has imposed her 
policy upon Germany because she was the mistress of tens of 
thousands of non-German soldiers—because her Emperors 
were so long Emperors of Germany—because her aristocracy 
was the cream of the whole German aristocracy—and, finally, 
because she was Catholic. This last source of influence will 
be preserved to her among all the Catholic part of the German 
population, although her union with Rome, under the Con- 
cordat, is far too close to suit the tastes of most German 
Catholics. But every day tends to make her other sources 
of influence less powerful. The vecent war has shown how 
very wavering is the allegiance of her non-German soldiers ; 
the traditions of the Holy Roman Empire are fast fading 
away; and the active and rising party in Germany, even 
if worshipping aristocrats socially, is quite prepared to oppose 
them politically. The champions of union wish to see a 
Germany arise which, on whatever terms of friendliness it 
may stand to Austria, shall represent a policy and embody 
principles to which Austria is avowedly hostile. The true 
Germany, they say, is the Germany that wishes to be free. 
At present this Germany is buried under the incumbent load 
of a hundred petty, isolated Governments. The time is now 
come when it must manifest itself, and, by an intimate junc- 
tion with Prussia, find what it most wants—a single, a 
worthy, and a sympathetic head. 

The feeling which prompts this wish has been growing for 
nearly half a century. The great service which Germany, if 
united, might render to Europe was recognised by the esta- 
blishment of the Federal Diet. But, at the same time that 
the Federation was set on foot, the different German sove- 
reigns gave a. pledge that. Constitutions should be accorded to 


their States. Times altered—a quarter of a century passed, 
during which kings were not afraid of their subjects, and the 
promised Constitutions were denied. The Diet had therefore 
the effect of instilling into the national mind the sense that 
union made Germany strong, and yet that a wrong had been 
done by the administrators of the union actually established. 
The machinery of the Federation was also singularly 
cumbrous, and its practical working gave rise to disputes 
at once frivolous and irritating. ‘To retain the clements 
of national strength which a union alone could ensure— 
to devise a form of union more simple and more effec- 
tive—and, at the same time, to make the united body at 
least as much a representative of free government as the 
existing Federation would have been if promises had not 
been broken—was the dream of the German Liberals in days 
when any change for the better seemed to belong entirely to 
the region of dreams. The Revolution of 1848 gave them 
the opportunity of making any change they pleased. But it 
found them utterly unprepared. They had never enjoyed the 
advantages of free discussion. They had had no opportunities 
of considering what they wanted, and what was possible 
and how they were to set about beginning a new order 
of things. When the representatives of the different States 
met at Erfurt, they were at sea with no precedent 
to guide them, and with every theory and wish in that 
crude state in which political theories and wishes are apt to 
appear before they have been adequately discussed and tested 
by experience. They could find nothing better to guide 
them than the great standing precedent of all free govern- 
ment—the English Constitution. They conceived that a 
united Germany might be arranged on the analogy of the 
English King, Lords, and Commons. Prussia was to be the 
perpetual and hereditary head of the Confederation—the minor 
princes, kings, and dukes were to constitute the Upper 
House—and representatives freely elected by the inhabitants 
of each State were to form a body that should parallel the 
House of Commons. It is needless to point out how 
absurdly inapplicable the precedent was which they selected. 
The scheme tell through at once, because the intended head 
refused to be head. The King of Prussia declined the 
honour offered him, and the shifting tide of events soon 
swept away the assembly from which the project had 
emanated. 

Ten years have made the Germans much wiser. They 
have suffered, they have thought, and they have read. They 
have been contented to wait until the progress of events 
‘should suggest to them a practicable course, and give them 
a fitting opportunity. This week a meeting of the partisans 
of union has been held in Eisenach, and a programme has 
been issued, from which we can gather their present views. 
There is nothing now like a bad parody of the English Con- 
stitution. They do not want anything except to see put 
into a permanent and recognised form what has already 
existed temporarily and virtually. They ask that Prussia 
should represent all non-Austrian Germany in diplomacy, 
and should have the absolute control of all the military 
forces of the Union. This would be all. The petty Princes 
would no longer aspire to a diplomatic and international ex- 
istence apart from Prussia; and their soldiers would be at 
the disposal of Prussia, and would be called into active service 
at such times and in such numbers as Prussia might think 
proper. But in all their internal administration, the small 
States would remain exactly as they are. Their Governments 
would be supreme in all local matters, and it would only be 
in their relations with Europe that Prussia would supersede 
them. No interference with the political character of each 
Government is asked for. If the inhabitants of a small State 
like to have an absolute Sovereign, or if they cannot get rid 
of him, there will be nothing to prevent an absolute Sove- 
reign continuing to govern. The promoters of German union 
all belong to the Liberal party, and are, of course, desirous 
that the constitutional form prevailing in Prussia should be 
adopted elsewhere. But they trust to the indirect action 
which the example of the chief State in a federated group is 
certain to exercise over the subordinate members. They 
feel confident that, if freedom prospers in Prussia, it is sure, 
sooner or later, to make its way in all States connected with 
Prussia. They therefore carefully abstain from giving 
grounds for suspecting that the local independence of 
the minor Sovereigns would be impaired. It is hard to 
foresee exactly what the real position of these Sovereigns 
would be if this new scheme of German union were carried 
out. But the English colonies may perhaps supply an 
instructive analogy. If we suppose that the governorship of 
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Canada were made hereditary in a particular family, and 
that the tenant of the office was treated with sovereign honours, 
the Governor of Canada would be in a position resembling 
that destined for the German Dukes and Kings. Every 
Canadian question would be settled in Canada without 
England interfering ; but the position occupied by Canada 
towards foreign nations, and the right of commencing and 
directing warlike operations, would rest with England 
alone. In like manner, were a German Union formed, 
Europe would take no more special notice of the little 
German States than it does of the colonies of England; but 
the inhabitants of those States would regulate their own 
affairs as they pleased, and their Princes might get as much 
homage and as much purple and fine linen out of their 
subjects as their general temper and tastes would admit. 

We cannot pretend to say how far the scheme is ever 
likely to be carried out, nor, if it were started, what would 
be its chances of practical success. But its promoters have 
achieved one indisputable triumph which takes the project out 
of the region of absolute chimeras. They have secured the ad- 
hesion of one of the Princes whose position they propose to 
affect, and this Prince is by far the most intelligent, cultivated, 
long-headed, and patriotic Sovereign that rules in any of the 
small States of Germany. The Duke of Saxe-Conure, in 
reply to an address on the subject, has plainly intimated that 
he is prepared, and even anxious, for somescheme of the sort. 
The fact that the proposed plan was practically adopted in 
the perilous crisis of last spring also tells strongly in its 
behalf ; and the Liberal party has now sufficient strength 
throughout Northern Germany to secure a fair reception for 
any cause it may espouse. The example of the Duke of Saxe- 
Coxzure is not, indeed, likely to be followed quickly or widely. 
His fellow Sovereigns cannot all have the same conviction 
which he may have, that the larger the sphere of opera- 
tions the greater is the possibility of distinction and influ- 
ence. But the fact is, that a considerable portion of these 
small Sovereigns are at this particular time under a con- 
siderable pressure, and are well aware that they must do 
what their subjects wish, if the wish is conveyed in a 
direct and unmistakeable manner. Every week adds 
strength to the movement for a union of North Ger- 
many under Prussia, and every week diminishes the 
probability that this movement will fade quietly and in- 
effectually away. The most important question now is, 
what part will Prussia take? She can either fan the 
spark into a flame, or keep it smouldering on. Of 
course the Prince Recent and his advisers are anxious to 
secure for their country the brilliant position that is offered 
her. They are not likely to object to Prussia being made 
the head of Germany. But the Court of Berlin has a great 
tenderness for the little Sovereigns and their families with 
whom it is in so many ways bound up, and the Recenr 
studiously avoids giving any too decided encouragement to 
the Liberal party. Any disturbance of the peace of Europe 
might greatly quicken the process ; but, if war is averted, all 
approaches to a scheme for German union like that 
shadowed out in the Eisenach programme will probably be 
made very slowly and very gradually. 


THE DUTIES OF A METROPOLITAN MEMBER. 


R. OSBORNE was certainly well advised when, some 
time since, he declined the honour of purchasing a seat 

for Marylebone. Itis bad enough to be a member of Parlia- 
ment at all. To go through al] the dirty work of an election 
—to toil from Christmas to the dog-days for nothing but glory, 
and very little of that—to act upon committees, and be vitu- 
perated, as a matter of course, by the losing side—to sit 
out a grand debate of a fortnight without any solution of 
continuity, and, as the triumphant result, to be sent back 
to the people to spend a few more thousands, and be 
dragged through the mire before your hour is come—all 
this asks almost superhuman endurance. But the common 
lot. of knights and burgesses is happy compared with the 
fate of the chosen few who are selected to represent the 
suburban districts of the metropolis. If they show their 
faces on the hustings or at a public meeting of their sup- 
porters, they must come furnished with the record of the 
divisions in which they have voted, lest some new favourite 
should expel them as unprofitable servants. In the full tide of 
Parliamentary business they must always be ready to read and 
answer the memorials of middle-class patriots and the appeals 
of self-seeking constituents. If they are suspected of a little 


test, upon their honour, that local “thinkers” was the genuine 
phrase. They must swallow without a wry face all the 
twaddle of suburban demonstrations, and abase their own 
judgment before the decrees of local vestries. A new device 
for the torture of these unhappy victims has just been added 
to their list of grievances. Because the working builders of 
the metropolis have chosen to engage in a ruinous conflict 
with their masters, every metropolitan member is expected 
to join in the cry against “the odious declaration.” As there 
was no question about the legality of combination on either side, 
the first appeal was judiciously made to Mr. Epwin James 
for his opinion on the propriety of the strike. Mr. James 
has had peculiar opportunities for the study of human nature, 
and he was not for a moment at a loss to know how to gain 
the approval of the bricklayers and carpenters among his 
constituents, without committing himself to any very intel- 
ligible principle. He knew the sympathy which might 
be won by joining in abuse of a common enemy, and, 
while affecting to reserve his opinion on “ the unfortunate 
“ difference,” he was not at all surprised at the resistance of 
the men to terms which were “most arbitrary and most un- 
“ just.” A couple of bouncing epithets were worth a volume 
of reasoning, and Mr. Epwin James became straightway the 
model member. 

Having performed, with distinguished success, the arduous 
task of inducing Mr. Epwiy James to indulge in vitupe- 
ration for the gratification of his humbler constituents, Mr. 
Porter and his friends lost no time in improving their victory. 
A modest circular was addressed to all the metropolitan 
members, enclosing the opinion of the learned representa- 
tive of Marylebone, and gently intimating how much it 
would gratify a large section of their respective constituents 
if the members for the million would give in their adhesion 
to the principle of the strike. Sir Jonn SuHetrey, Mr. 
Ayrton, and Mr. Duncomse, thought it good policy to send 
in acquiescent answers; and there was not one among the 
representatives of the metropolis who had the moral courage 
to hint that the men were the aggressors in the dispute, or 
that their demand for ten hours’ pay in return for nine hours’ 
work was neither justified by the state of the market nor 
likely to lead to anything but misery to all who took part 
in the movement. Buta metropolitan member is not required 
to give sound advice to his constituents. His business is 
only to gratify his supporters by encouraging them in any 
absurdity on which they may have set their hearts. 

It is rather amusing to observe the different forms of dis- 
ingenuousness with which the members who answered the 
circular have managed to make a compromise, between their 
own opinions and the popular cry. Not one of them ventures 
expressly to justify the men, and Mr. J amEs’s sagacious policy 
of abusing the masters seems to have commended itself at 
once as the most natural way of escaping from an unpleasant 
dilemma. Sir Jonn SHELLEY entirely disapproves the con- 
duct of the masters; but, less cautious than Mr. James, he 
hazards the perilous observation that those who object to 
combinations ought to set a good example—a remark in 
which every employer of labour would be willing to concur, not 
only in word but in practice. So little love have the masters 
for combination, that nothing short of the necessity of self- 
preservation ever makes them sink their rivalries and work in 
union. Their aim is personal independence for each master 
and each man ; and if the mechanics were wise, they would 
all of them stand by the same principle. If Sir Jonn 
SHELLEY had condemned a man who knocked down a garotter 
on the plea that those who object to violence should set a 
good example, he would have used an argument precisely 
similar in logic and honesty to that with which he 
has condescended to flatter and mislead his constituents. 
No one, of course, will blame a metropolitan member for this 
kind of compliance, but it is impossible not to pity them for 
the rather humiliating work which theyare called upon to do. 
Mr. Duncomse, always adroit, gets out of the scrape with 
astonishingly little damage. It is true that he has to “ concur 
“ cordially” in Mr. J ames’s opinion, but he manages to fill the 
rest of his letter by amplifying the innocent and really true 
observations that the law of England does not prohibit com- 
binations, and that the Trade Societies are very useful in 
relieving distress. Perhaps the thought may have crossed 
his mind that it was a pity to waste in a senseless and hope- 
less quarrel the funds which would otherwise be devoted to 
objects of benevolence and humanity. But a member who 
begins his epistle by expressing the pain with which he has 
learned that many of his constituents are involved in the 


pleasantry about deputations of local tinkers, they must pro- 


dispute, cannot fairly be expected to insult their prejudices 
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with unpalatable truths. Altogether, Mr. Duncomse has 
shown himself, as ever, a proficient in the duties of the station 
which he has so long adorned. 

Mr. Ayrtov’s letter is considerably more ambitious and less 
successful. He has tried hard to make a case for the men which 
will stand the test of criticism. He has his precedents and his 
principles all in order, as neatly as if he were propounding 
an argument in banc; but we hope we are not giving him 
credit for too much acuteness in surmising that he sees 
through the fallacies which he offers to his constituents. 
He begins by presuming that every workman recognises the 
right of every other workman to make whatever trade agree- 
ment he may choose—which is curious enough when 10,000 
men are starving merely because they won’t say that they ac- 
knowledge any right of the kind. But, after presuming that 
independence is the accepted rule, Mr. Ayrron parades a 
variety of precedents to show that combination is a superior 
duty. The Truck Acts and the Factory Acts are inter- 
ferences with the freedom of contract between master and 
man, and the Bar is a combination as rigorous as any Trade 
Society. We are certainly not going to discuss the policy of 
the two statutes referred to, or the advantages of an ex- 
clusive Bar. There are some persons who question the 


propriety of restriction even in these cases. We 
are not among the number. But Mr. Ayrton, if 


he had not represented the Tower Hamlets, would pro- 
bably have remembered that the most zealous advocates of 
the Truck and Factory Acts, and the keenest sticklers for 
the monopoly of the Bar, defend them avowedly as special 
exceptions to a general rule. 


tract which almost necessarily involves fraud, to put re- | 


straints upon the employment of children who are unable 


THE NATIONAL DEBT. 


gree of the officers of the Treasury have been amusing 
themselves by compiling a tabular history of the National 
Debt. It is always pleasant to find that public functionaries 
take sufficient interest in their duties to employ themselves 
in supererogatory labours connected with their proper busi- 
ness, As a writing-master indulges in flourishes which 
would be wholly useless to his pupils, an enthusiastic old 
Treasury clerk delights in explaining that tallies were notched 
sticks, and that they are not used in the present practice of 
the Exchequer. All benevolent minds will share the inno- 
cent pleasure with which a projector must have hit upon a 
scheme for combining all the antiquarian knowledge of his 
official life with a collection of figures extending over several 
pages, in ten or twelve parallel columns. It was not difficult 
to find an intelligent member of Parliament to act as pub- 
lisher by moving for the preconceived return ; and accord- 
ingly, two years ago, Lord Goprricu induced the House of 
Commons to order that an account should be made of the 
National Debt of Great Britain and Ireland, funded and 
unfunded, &c., with all proper details. Fortunately, no ill- 
natured member objected that the material part of the return 
wasalready printed in twenty different forms, and that the facts 
were perfectly familiar to all whom they might concern. It 
is of the essence of a hobby that it should be in itself utterly 
unprofitable, and the most disinterested amateurs of hobbies 
are the collectors of arithmetical statistics. It is true that 
the present Parliamentary paper may incidentally save 


To prohibit a species of con- | trouble to historians in want of an appendix, or to members 


desirous of speaking in a Budget debate. The fortifications 
in Captain Shandy’s bowling-green probably provided seats 


to take care of themselves, or even to sustain the tone of a | for his successors in possession, but the primary object of his 


profession which could not become perfectly open without im- 
pairing the administration of justice, may be right or wrong, 
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ravelins and bastions was the satisfaction of his own military 
zeal. The author or compiler of the National Debt Return, 


but such examples certainly furnish no argument in favour | animated by an artistic enthusiasm for his subject, is scarcely 
of the exclusive principle which created the guilds of the | responsible for any unforeseen practical application which may 
Middle Ages, and has engendered the Trades Unions of | possibly result from his labours. The individuality which 


modern times. Still, it is some concession when a metropo- 
litan member condescends to justify an opinion which his 
constituents are quite willing to accept in its pure and 
simple shape ; and if Mr. Ayrton has been obliged to deduce 
his principles from the rare exceptions instead of from the 
general rule, it must be owned that he could scarcely have 
found any better argument to support the difficult thesis which 
he was bound to maintain as part of the suit and service 
which he owed for his seat. 

The encouragement given to men who are doing their 
best to ruin themselves and their fellows is not the worst part 
of the affair ; and even the humiliation of model members, who 
are used to the infliction, might not be very serious, were it 
not for the seed which is sown for the future. A Reform 
Bill must come sooner or later, and many more operatives 
will be numbered among the electors. If they can be trusted 
to vote by the light of their independent judgments, they 
will be quite as fit to hold the franchise as many who now 
enjoy it. But if the leaders of Trade Societies are to dictate 
the votes of their associates, as they already dictate the opinions 
of their representatives, the acquisition of the franchise by the 
working classes will be the greatest possible calamity both to 
themselves and to the country. When free from the seductions 
and the terrors of Trade Societies, the working men will 
have sense enough to repudiate the French theory of the 
organization of labour. But if a knot of scheming Socialists 
are to hold the proxies of a majority of the electors of the 
country, reform will really savour more of revolution than 
of progress. There is some reason, however, to hope that 
the men will not submit much longer to the dictation of 
agitators who have already done them so much mischief. 
The formation of the Anti-Strike Society, as a refuge for 
those who would not otherwise dare to oppose a popular cry, 
is one of the best symptoms of the whole struggle. When 
once fair play is given to the opinions of independent arti- 
sans, they will make way against the cause of monopoly as 
steadily and certainly as the little band of Free-traders grew 
and prospered till they made converts of the whole country. 
The men who stand up for independence against the dictation 
of Societies have a cause as just and right as that of the 
opponents of the Corn-laws, and need nothing but good orga- 
nization to obtain as complete a triumph. Let them win 
that victory within the ranks of their own class, and they 
will have proved their title to the franchise which no man 
who is the slave of a Trade Union deserves to possess, or 
knows how to employ. 


belongs to a hobby is secured by the repulsiveness of a 
chavtic mass of figures ; and although it is only the anti- 
quarian portion of the work which can be admired as abso- 
lutely useless, the tables which record the amount of the Debt 
in recent years may be defended as wholly superfluous. 
Gentle pedantry always loves a joke, and black-letter 
finance is happily provided with a standing joke of its own. 
Statutes and Royal Proclamations about the Jews furnish, 
especially in the original dog-Latin, an inexhaustible fund of 
harmless chuckling to Exchequer bookworms. It seems that 
when litigation as to a debt arose between a Christian and a 
Jew, the law encouraged the spoliation of the infidel as re- 
garded the interest, while it honestly protected the principal. 
Judeus probabit catallum suum, et Christianus luerum. 
The Jew might prove that he had lent a hundred marks, and 
the Christian, in reducing by three-fourths the stipulated 
twenty per cent., would offer a wholesome discouragement to 
usury. If it is asked what the specimens of medieval 
humour have to do with the National Debt, the answer 
must be, that the return was never intended to satisfy vulgar 
curiosity. Yet it is perhaps unfair to exaggerate theJ ew witti- 
cism by a marginal note which contains an inaccurate sum- 
mary of the text. “All his Jews (Judaos nostros) pawned 
“ by Henry IIL,” by no means represent the K1ne’s assign- 
ment to his brother, the Earl of Cornwa.t, of certain 
claims on the Jews in security for a loan. The phrase, 
assignavimus et tradidimus ei omnes Judeos nostros Anglia, 
certainly sounds at first sight arbitrary, if not tyrannical ; 
but it afterwards appears that the Jews were only assigned 
in payment of 3000 marks due to the Kine, in quibus nobis 
tenebantur ; and as the entire loan was 5000 marks, it is 
evident that the transaction merely amounted to the assign- 
ment of a definite and liquidated debt. Every trader who 
pays his creditor by endorsing a bill, practically assigns his 
Jews, or Christians, as the case may be, in much the same 
manner, and the record of such a transaction would be 
neither more nor less illustrative of the National Debt. 
From primeval tallies and Jews the fiscal student painfully 
struggles down to Cuartes I.’s unlucky farmers of the Cus- 
toms, to Cuartes IT.’s closing of the Exchequer, and finally 
to the establishment of a regular and civilized debt under 
Wituam IIT. Literary Jacobites and Democrats are in the 
habit of sneering at the modern system of borrowing as 
“one of the blessings which we owe to the glorious Revo- 
“ Jution,” but there is no doubt that an irredeemable funded 
debt constitutes the most economical method of rendering 
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the capital of the country available for exceptional necessities 
of expenditure. While the nominal capital of the debt has 
been growing to eight hundred millions, the country has risen 
to the first position in Europe, with a quadrupled population, 
and with an increase in wealth and revenue almost incalculably 
great. In many instances the facility of borrowing may un- 
doubtedly have led to extravagance, but no great increase of 
the public liabilities has ever been incurred except for pur- 

ses which would under any circumstances have been 
deemed indispensable. That unnecessary wars have origi- 
nated in the cupidity of officers in want of commissions, or 
of capitalists eager for premiums, is a mere hallucination or 
fiction of malcontent agitators, without any assignable foun- 
dation in history. The National Debt represents a large 
portion of the cost of the wars of a century and a half, but 
the wars themselves originated in the policy of statesmen 
who were, in most instances, urged forward by the general 
desire of the nation. If the system of funding had been 
less fully developed, money would almost always have been 
raised on terms less advantageous to the country. On the 
other hand, it must be admitted that in the early part of 
the great French war the proportion of loans to taxation 
was unduly large. Purr was led into the error by his mis- 
taken anticipation of an early peace, and in the latter part of 
his administration he publicly confessed his mistake, and 
made extraordinary efforts to repair it. 

Mr. Disra£’s recent assertion that the Debt was a flea- 
bite, was, like many of his sayings, an inopportune paradox. 
The burden on the taxpayer is certainly not intolerable, but 
its dead weight mischievously affects the whole system of 
commercial legislation. But for the interest of the Debt, 
the Customs and Excise might be diminished one-half, with 
the certainty of a great increase in the trade and consumption 
of the community. It is a question whether the income of 
various classes would be more advantageously distributed if 
fundholders were wholly unknown; but there can be no 
doubt that artificial limitations on the use of commodities are 
actual impediments to the prosperity of the country. It is 
by no means improbable that the approaching reduction in 
the value of gold may reduce the total amount of the National 
Debt by a quarter, or even by a half; and in this case, at 
the cost of enormous suffering to individuals, the general 
prosperity will be largely promoted. 

It has been frequently and justly remarked that the 
nominal capital of the debt is a mere fiction or form of ex- 
pression. The sum of 805,078,554/., which duly appears in 
the accounts as the present total, is neither the actual debt 
nor the estimated value of the annuities which really form 
the national liability. If the price of Consols is taken at 96, 
a reduction of more than thirty millions would be necessary 
to express the principal corresponding to the debt ; and this 
calculation also, thoygh somewhat nearer the truth, would be 
inaccurate, arbitrary, and useless, Not a farthing of the 
so-called debt can be demanded by any creditor, although the 
annuitants might be compelled to accept the exact sum in 
full discharge of their claims. The real burden on the 
finances is the annual charge, amounting for the last year to 
28,204,299/. After 1860, there will be a considerable re- 
duction from the expiration of the Long Annuities. 

The figures which express the annual amount of debt are 
least unsatisfactory when they are compared with the cor- 
responding sums of forty years ago. In 1816, the interest 
on the debt was 32,055,350/. ; down to 1821, it exceeded 
30,000,000/. ; and in 1830, it first sank below 29,000,000l. 
There can be little doubt that the tax-paying power of the 
nation has doubled itself during the long peace, so that the 
comparative burden of 1859 is less than half the charge of 
that of 1816. As the figures have been repeatedly pub- 
lished in newspapers, Parliamentary papers, Annual Regis- 
ters, and even in formal histories, the only important part 
of the present return might as well, for all practical pur- 
poses, have been spared, But it would be absurd to criti- 
cise a gratuitous effort of official ingenuity as if it had been 
intended to form a serious document. It will amuse a few 
congenial spirits, as it has probably gratified the compiler ; 
and it will furnish unemployed arithmeticians with abundant 
materials for sums in multiplication and division, ending in 
the production of innumerable and utterly useless averages. 


REFORM DEMONSTRATIONS IN ESSEX. 


SSEX is famous for its flats. In that rich country of 
damp and level verdure the traveller may go miles and 
miles without meeting a single swell. It is not till we get 


| near Chelmsford that the eye falls on any eminences of note. 


Nature wears here a livelier aspect. Politicians spring up 
in every direction ; ovations and processions, candidates and 
agents, chairmen and vice-chairmen arrest the gaze ; and, 
blended with the bleating of the placid flocks, ever and anon 
is wafted to the ear the tinkle of some distant Reformer. 
Here the rustic, who drives his team afield, while he never 
forgets that he is a farmer, remembers also that he is a 
citizen, and has his political joys and sorrows as well 
as his agricultural cares. The hard-handed son of la- 
bour, when his toil is done, does not disdain to read 
his paper, drains his flagon to the cause of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, and clamours for an extension of the fran- 
chise. But even enthusiasm in the Beotia of England 
is strangely affected by the climate. Eloquence among the 
East Anglians comes to us divested of its Gorgon terrors. It is 
gentle, soothing, and mild. Accordingly, when we learn from 
the columns of the Times that the town of Chelmsford last 
Monday was the scene of much political excitement, we do 
not expect to read of a wild burst of rockets and illumi- 
nations, fiery speeches, and broken heads, When we are 
told that a banquet had been prepared for Mr. WinGFIELD 
Baker, the late unsuccessful candidate for South Essex, and 
that the reception he experienced was most cordial, we know 
this does not mean that the assembly gave vent improperly 
to their feelings, or rushed into excesses of emotion. We 
have too much confidence in the habitual repose of South 
Essex to believe this. All of course was, as it should be, 
calm. Even the Committee who organized the proceedings, and 
who went so far as to offer Mr. Baker a token of their joint 
regard, presented him with nothing more dangerous than a 
vote of thanks for his past services and a request that he 
would not forget to serve them again. In his reply, Mr. 
Baker does not seem to have been overcome by his agita- 
tion, or to have dashed headlong into oratorical imagery. 
Incendiary figures of speech do not grow in Essex. 

There is little that is particularly noticeable in the after- 
dinner discourses of the three gentlemen who addressed the 
banqueting electors and non-electors on the topics of 
the day. In the remarks they offered, there may have been 
a great deal to cheer, but there was nothing to inebriate. 
None of them were recklessly original. All three glided 
into the subject of Reform with quiet placidity, and glided 
out again without leaving a trace behind, or having sounded 
its dark and troubled depths. Mr. Harpcastie, M.P., 
observed that the working classes ought to possess the 
franchise. Mr. Baker showed that the franchise ought to 
be given to the working classes. Mr. Surron WeEsTEeRN 
proved that the working classes wanted it, and were likely to 
get it. Essex has not much to say about such a theme, and, 
whenit has said what it has to say once, it has only to say it over 
again. The managing Committee, taking a hint from farming, 
appear to have apprehended that an injudicious succession 
of similar oratorical harvests might exhaust the entire field 
of discussion. So they went on the principle of rotatory 
crops. Mr. Baker, whose eloquence is not, apparently, of a 
rudely cereal character, was put between the heavier M.P.’s. 
He thus came in, like turnips, between wheat and barley— 
sweet, but still with no particular flavour, and by no means 
exhaustive to the soil. Not that Mr. Harpcastie or Mr. 
Western took an unfair advantage of the arrangement. 
Maldon and Bury St. Edmunds return no fiery demagogues 
to Parliament. Their representatives spared the Monarchy 
and the laws—they left the Constitution on its stalk, They 
were not bloody-minded in their Liberalism. We have given 
a very fair analysis of what each speaker said upon the ques- 
tion of Reform ; and, considering that not a syllable was 
breathed on any other subject of public interest, we can 
only express our admiration of the ingenuity which has spun 
this out into a column and a half of the daily journals. 

A local Reform dinner is a very amusing and instructive 
spectacle for the public at large when a few firebrands are 
present to enliven the otherwise tedious proceedings. Buta 
dash of impropriety is certainly wanted to give the thing a 
flavour. A cracker or two should be let off in the evening, 
such as Mr. Roresuck or Mr. Bernat Osporng, a foreign 
Ambassador or an heretical Bishop. Even an indiscreet 
Secretary of State would be better than nothing. The great 
Reform demonstration at Chelmsford had none of these. 
Mr. HarpcastLe was unobjectionable, but he was far from 
lively, and verged occasionally on the commonplace. Mr. 
Baker and Mr. WesTERN were so unfortunate as not to 
commit a single extravagance, except that of sending 
their speeches to the newspapers. So the banquet was a 
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little dull for all who were not there. The fact is, that the 
Long Vacation—that Reign of Terror—has fairly begun. The 
beneficent goddess who presides over the domain of Dulness, 
and who has so many dreary votaries, invariably arrives on 
the political stage towards the close of the session ; but it is 
not till all is over, and Parliament prorogued, that the goddess 
enters into undisturbed possession of the realm. She now 
becomes ubiquitous. She remains in town with the editors 
of the daily papers. She goes down also into the country 
with the county members. She is present at most political 
manifestations—she delivers orations at harvest-homes—she 
takes the chair at agricultural gatherings—she inspires the 
harangue and soothes the audience of many a Farmer's Friend. 
Like Atra Cura she sits on the crupper of each knight of the 
shire. How many victims are offered at her shrine! What 
hecatombs of deluded innocents are immolated in her honour ! 
It is not in vain that she breathes on all her ministers, “the 
“ prophetic blessing, be thou dull.” M.P. after M.P., avenging 
himself for the slights of the session upon listeners whom he 
has absolutely in his power, takes up his parable and proses. 
He finds that, though no prophet in the House of Commons, 
he is a prophet in his own county. What an impression he 
produces on the rural mind! Such a high-minded gentle- 
man—so affable! The worst of it is that his observations 
now get into the papers, and travel far and wide. At each 
editorial court, the accredited ambassadors of the goddess 
whom he serves have nothing else to do than to report them 
in extenso. 

It is always best to look the future steadily in the face, 
and°to be prepared. We may regard the speeches at Chelms- 
ford as an indication of what is coming upon us during the 
next two months. They are the first early indications of that 
inevitable autumn agitation now about to set in with the 
fall of the leaf. At this period of the year we must expect 
heavy showers of eloquence in the provinces, with now and 
then a thunder-clap in the larger towns. Reporters skim 
the surface of the country, and the M.P.’s cry is heard at 
intervals. We do not repine, because we know that this is 
but the ordinary course of nature. A belief in the moral 
government of the world explains all. This kind of thing is 
just as regular as the sun entering the sign of the Scales. We 
are now in the constellation of the Bore. In September and 
October, every one who is so inclined takes some opportunity 
of addressing his countrymen upon things in general. The 
Legislature is living among its tenantry and shooting over 
its estate. Many a silent county Hampden now gives 
tongue, and appears at full length in print. This is a little 
harmless relaxation for non-speaking members of the House. 
No evil but is accompanied by a consoling thought. What 
if they took to speaking in the session ? 

Unfortunately, this peaceful phase of political life cannot 
last for ever. Mr. Bricut has, indeed, already reminded us 
that a mild autumn precedes a blustering winter. When 
the days grow colder and shorter, and the year closes 
in, Mr. Harpcast_e and Mr. Baker will pass away, and 
less welcome visitants will supply their place. Stormier 
oratory, fiercer platitudes, blacker prophecies will be 
heard upon the platform. Hot-blooded and quick-handed 
mechanics will constitute the audience, instead of phlegmatic 
farmers or quiet county townspeople. We shall then re- 
member the discontent we felt at the honest sermonizing of 
good and respectable country gentlemen. We shall confess 
that their exhortations to their neighbours, if not exciting, 
were at Jeast harmless. Better the Goddess of Dulness than 
the Goddess of Sedition. 


LORD CANNING ON MISSIONARY PREACHING. 


AP ounce of practice is worth a pound of theory. True 
as this is generally, it is even more specifically true 
when the theory is couched in vague, sonorous, and imposing 
language. Such is the language, we will not say of the 
Exeter Hall school alone, but of many of those who are 
reasonably dissatisfied with the small progress which Chris- 
tianity has made in India under British rule. We have 
heard of the emphatic necessity of a Christian Government 
giving a preference to Christian men and things. We have 
been told of the duty of a Christian State to live up to its 
high responsibilities ; and, while disavowingand declining force 
and compulsion, yet it was—so we were reminded—always 
bound to favour missionary work by giving it every facility, 
and freedom, and favour. This was the language on one side ; 
and on the other, the ominous phrase “ neutrality in religion” 
was declared to embody the duty of the Indian Government. 


Now it is quite plain that either of these formule had—ac- 
cording as people chose to take them—a very good or a very 
evil sound as well as sense. Neutrality had an ugly look— 
favouritism was equally offensive. And yet there was 
nothing to object to, as a mere theory, in the doctrine that 
the Indian Government, like all other human institutions, 
ought to be imbued with Christian principles. It is un- 
deniable, however, that the expression ‘Christian prin- 
“ ciples” might mean anything or nothing, from downright 
exclusion and supremacy to a mere supercilious recognition 
of Christianity ; while “neutrality” might cover anything 
from all but proselytism to something akin to persecution. 
What we wanted was to know what either party in the 
argument meant. Of course it was convenient to keep all 
this, on each side, in the convenient mystery of magnilo- 
quence and ambiguity. An occasion has recently occurred, 
however, which throws a little light on what the two parties 
to the dispute really propose. 

Last autumn it appears that a Mr. Srevensoy, the re- 
presentative of the American Independent missionaries in 
the Punjab, made an application to the local authorities for 
“permission to visit the prisoners in the Government gaols, 
“ for the purpose of talking with them, and extending among 
“them the knowledge of Christianity.” First let us 
observe the hazy—and, unless it were American mis- 
sionaries who were concerned, we should say the Jesuitical 
and evasive—language of these gentlemen. It is not to 
preach to the native prisoners that they ask, but to visit 
them, and to extend the knowledge of Christianity. Though 
it is plain what is meant, and for what purpose the per- 
mission would be used, all that is positively asked is 
leave to visit the prisoners and to talk about, rather than 
actively to recommend, Christianity. And further, Mr. 
STrevENsoN requested permission to erect a brickwork plat- 
form on the public place for missionary preaching, or to 
preach in the Government enclosure without, as it seems, 
stump, tub, pulpit, or platform. The especial reasonassigned for 
wishing to preach within the gaol was that “the opportunity 
“ was so good for proclaiming the Gospel among men who, from 
“ their circumstances, might be disposed to listen and profit 
“by it.” This application was made, in the first instance, to 
the Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Prinser, who forwarded it 
to Mr. Cust, recommending that it should be complied with. 
Mr. Cust promptly declined to accede to the request. He 
forwarded the correspondence, however, to his superior, 
the Judicial Commissioner of the Punjab, Mr. THornton, 
accompanied with the weighty observation that, though for- 
merly he had been in the habit of admitting missionaries 
into gaols, yet now he thought that, after the late mutiny, 
matters had been materially altered, and that the practice 
could no longer be permitted in the face of native jealousy 
of compulsory or pretended conversions. Mr. THorNTon 
seems to have adopted a middle course, pretty to write down, 
but difficult to bring into practice. He offers a fine and 
edifying remark on the impropriety of compelling Pagan 
prisoners to be present at Christian missionary preach- 
ings, but claims for the missionaries permission to preach to 
those who desire to hear. The matter then went before the 
Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Jonn LAWRENCE, and the Financial 
Commissioner, Mr. Macteop, both of whom came to the 
conclusion that the missionaries should have “ free entry to 
“the gaols and the free exercise of their proper functions.” 
This conclusion was grounded by Mr. Macxizop on certain 
reasons which recommended a conclusion very illogical, 
though couched in a form which looked imposingly syllo- 
gistical. Mr. Macieop argued that, as all gentlemen were 
allowed to “ visit” the gaol—and it will be remembered that 
this was all that the missionaries asked—so missionaries, 
being gentlemen, might visit the gaol. He went on, however, 
to say that, committed as the Government—unfortunately 
and improperly, as he suggested—was to the principle of 
neutrality, he did not see how missionaries could at present 
visit the gaols with special opportunities of access to the 
prisoners. If they went, they must go, he seemed to say, like 
other gentlemen, and converse with the prisoners as they could. 
Mr. Macteop, however, proceeded to argue that for withhold- 
ing the gospel from the prisoners the Government was gravely 
responsible, and he doubted whether neutrality was a proper 
attitude for Christian rulers. Sir Joun Lawrence went 
even a little further, and argued, not without a certain 
sophistical neatness, that as everybody visited gaols, so 
missionaries should not be excluded—thus availing himself of 
the ambiguity of the useful term “ visiting” first employed by 
the missionaries ; and, moreover, as every native of India who 
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happened to be free was liable to be preached to, so, if the 
gaols wete closed to the natives, they of all Indians would 
be alone exempted from this liability to hear the gospel. 
In conclusion, Sir Joun said that to object to the proposed 
missionary visits would be not to carry out the principle of 
neutrality, but to create a special disability. Lord CaNnnine, 
in a very distinct and important despatch, disposes at once 
of the arguments of Sir Jonn Lawrence, Mr. Macteop, and 
Mr. Tuornton, and prohibits the entrance of missionaries 
into gaols, except when especially asked for by a prisoner. 

We must say that we are thankful, not only for the deci- 
sion of Lord Cannine, founded as it is on equity and sound 
policy, but for the circumstance, trifling as it is, which brings 
out something of the meaning of neutrality in practice, and 
shows what is really demanded in the watchword of 
“government on Christian principles.” It comes to this 
—that neutrality is, after all, only a rigid abstinence from 
using Government and official influence to attract converts ; 
while the plausible claim that the Government should avow 
and act upon Christian motives—a claim which nobody of 
right feeling and religious principle can hesitate to accept, 
so long as it is confined to words—comes, when reduced to 
practice, to mean nothing short of an official interference 
in favour of Christianity which cannot be distinguished from 
official and all but compulsory proselytism. 

As to Sir Joun Lawrence's arguments, we should have 
thought more highly of them if he had not ventured upon his 
distinctions and reasons. Had he openly avowed—what no 
doubt he means—that it is the duty of the Government to 
throw all its influence into missionary work, we should have 
known what his view of the future of India was. This is 
intelligible ; and everybody could understand, and in one 
sense sympathize with, such a manly declaration. But in 
Sir Joun’s arguments there lurks a subtlety or stupidity 
which only very religious or very incapable people could 
be ‘guilty of. Sir Joun is a very able man; and we can 
therefore only regret that his religious views blind him to the 
worthlessness of arguments which in anybody else’s mouth 
would be dishonest. As for the disability supposed to be 
created by declining the request of the missionaries, Lord 
CANNING observes, with equal truth and point, that all natives 
who are free are free to decline to hear the gospel—a freedom 
which does not exist within a gaol. When a missionary has un- 
restricted access to a gaol, he must force his ministrations on all 
the prisoners ; as a good missionary he is bound to do this; 
and within the four walls of a prison it would be abso- 
lutely impossible for a prisoner to escape from his visits 
and preaching. Nor, again, could the missionary in a 
gaol appear in any other aspect than that of a Govern- 
ment official; and in this way the machinery and power 
of Government would be directly enlisted for religious 
and proselytizing purposes. It would be impossible to avert 
the suspicion in the native mind that people were sent to 
prison for the mere sake of being preached to. These are 
Lord Cannine’s very proper reasons for excluding mission- 
aries, as such, from Indian gaols. 

We will add a single word on another aspect of the question. 
The real friends of missionary work ought to accept Lord 
Caynine’s decision, Gaol converts, even in England, are 
very questionable acquisitions to religion; and the pro- 
verbial falseness, hypocrisy, and delusion which characterize 
a prison repentance are acknowledged, and most painfully, 
by gaol chaplains themselves. A conversion obtained under 
durance would not confer credit upon Christianity; and 
Indian prisoners would be less or more than human if they 
did not feel the stimulant to acceptance of Christianity 
which must be furnished by the expectation of prison favours 
and eventual pardon. Here would be at least an inversion 
of Ayostolic practice. Sr. Perer preached in prison, but it 
was the gaoler, not the prisoner, who was converted. 


THE REPRIEVE OF DR. SMETHURST. 


| he events connected with the ordinary administration of 
justice have been in every way so significant as the reprieve 
of Dr. Smethurst. It would, we fear, be affectation to doubt 
that in this case the Secretary of State has directly overruled the 
verdict of a jury, and there is only too much reason to believe 
that, in doing so, he has yielded to an ignorant popular clamour 
rather than to the weight of any additiona! evidence. If this is 
so, the event is, indeed, a most disastrous one—more disastrous 
by far, if it becomes a precedent, than many others of far greater 
apparent importance. It is certainly no new thing for a convict 
to be pardoned upon the ground that his guilt is doubtful; 
but hitherto it has beén the invariable practice of the Secretaries 
of State for the Home Department to impose upon all applica- 


tions for pardon two conditions—first, that pardons should only 
be granted on the production of fresh evidence, and, secondly, 
that sufficient cause should be shown for the non-production of 
such evidence at the trial. We believe that it would be ve 
diflicult to mention a single case up to the one before us in whic 
a man was pardoned merely because the Home Secretary took a 
different view of the evidence from that taken by the jury. If 
trial by jury is to be maintained, such an interference is most 
unconstitutional. If it is not to be maintained, the Legislature 
ought to decide that it should be supplanted, and not a Secretary 
of State. 

This, however, serious as it is, is by no means the most serious 
part of Dr. Smethurst’s case. There seems to be great reason to 
fear that the Home Oflice has acted, not upon a conviction based 
upon the evidence, but upon a vague, and for the most part 
grossly ignorant, clamour raised by a number of people who wrote 
to the newspapers—as often as not anonymously. That what is 
called public opinion should be allowed to have the very slightest 
weight in a case of this kind is one of the greatest calamities 
that could befal us. The object of criminal justice is not to 
gratify the passing inclinations of the majority, but to carry out 
certain rules. It is its object to put murderers to death, to 
transport robbers, and to imprison thieves, with the most perfect 
indifference to the feelings of the community. If criminal law 
is less than this, it is a plaything, expressing not the profound 
conviction and fixed purpose of a great nation, but the feelings 
of sympathy or antipathy entertained by an indefinite and un- 
definable crowd. No one who had paid reasonable attention to 
the subject, and who had any adequate notion of the nature of 
evidence, could read without the most profound contempt the 
floods of letters which filled the columns of the newspapers on 
Dr. Smethurst’s case; nor could they reflect without disgust 
upon the fact that, if the crime had been less conspicuous, if the 
criminal had been a man below the position of a gentleman; and 
if the trial had taken place when the newspapers were not in 
want of matter to fill their columns, he might have been hung 
ten times over without exciting any particular notice. Happening, 
as he did, to be before the public when they wanted something 
to talk about, and when the newspapers wanted something to write 
about, he became a sort of peg for the half-understood common- 
places about the one innocent and the ten guilty men, the differ- 
ence between probabilities and certainties, and the other nonsense 
with which ill-educated advocates are in the habit of imposing on 
Old Bailey juries. Dr. Smethurst owes his safety in no incon- 
siderable degree to the very same influences which confer an 
unmerited notoriety on monstrous gooseberries, showers of frogs, 
and ladies with half-a-dozen children at a birth. 

As aspecimen of the sort of fustian of which the public was 
encouraged by the press to relieve itself, we may take a number 
of the Morning Star, published on Saturday last, which—besides 
reprinting a letter very properly addressed by Dr. Quain to Ser- 
jeant Parry, and one published in the Lancet by Professor 
‘Taylor—contains no less than eight letters addressed to the Editor 
of the Star by ‘‘ a Chemist,” “a Clergyman of the Church,” “a 
British Subject,” ‘‘a Physician,” “‘a Barrister,” “ Non-Content,” 
“T. H. B.” and “ Edward J. Wood.” All of these, with the ex- 
ception of T. H. B.’s communication, which is sensible enough, 
are rabidly in favour of the prisoner, and, for the most part, 
written in the most absurd style. ‘A Chemist,” for instance, 
says, “I have conversed with many medical men on the subject ; 
many of them think the symptoms were those of disease and not 
of poison, and all say he ought not to be executed, for if she 
died of poison, poison ought to have been found in the body.” 
This letter is an excellent illustration of the wretched ma- 
terials of which people form what they call their opinions— 
opinions, it must be remembered, which goto make up that total 
which so many persons wish to be supreme over all our affairs, 
The “Chemist” thinks Dr. Smethurst ought not tobe hung because 
several doctors think so, and they think so because they think 
poison should have been found in the woman’s body if she died 
of poison. The feeble, easy-going way in which this gentleman 
forms his views because somebody gives him one argument on 
one side of a highly complicated question, is as good an instance 
of the worthlessness of a vast proportion of what is called opinion 
as could well be given. If the “ Chemist” were cross-examined 
for half an hour, first by Professsor eg and then by Mr. 
Herapath, or by counsel duly instructed by them, he weal not 
know at the end of the time one fiftieth part of his own igno- 
rance, but he would probably have a faint perception that he 
knew next to nothing about the subject on which he expresses 
himself. 

Another gentleman—a ‘‘ Physician”—begins as follows :—“I 
read the whole of the evidence in the case of Dr. Smethurst, and 
I have also read the letters which have appeared in the principal 
London papers on the subject since his conviction. I have con- 
versed with some scores of scientific men, and I think I may 
venture to say that, were a canvass made of public opinion, at 
least three-fourths would be found to express a firm belief in the 
innocence of the unfortunate man.” ‘This commencement is a 
fair specimen of the average mental calibre of the believers in 
“public opinion” who are so numerous in the present day. The 
writer assumes that every one has an opinion on the case, and 
that three out of four have one particular opinion, and he seems 
to imply that all these opinions ought to be of about equal im- 
portance. The difference between the solemn conviction of 
twelve sworn judges trying a case of life and death, and 
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rigorously forced to attend to the evidence for five days to- 
gether, and the loose impression of a man who reads a news- 
iy wd to satisfy his curiosity, never seems to occur to his mind. 
“ Public opinion” thinks so and so, and public opinion ought to 
prevail against the judge and the jury. The grounds on which 
this accurate gentleman proceeds are enough to show the worth- 
lessness of his opinion. “I read the whole of the evidence,” he 
says. This is untrue. The whole of the evidence was not pub- 
lished, and could not be read. Very material parts of it were 
kept back, and even if it had been published, did he see the wit- 
nesses and compare their demeanour? If not, he has no right toa 
positive opinion. “I have conversed with some scores of scien- 
tific men.” How many scores? Does the “ Physician” mean to 
say that he knows sixty men who can fairly be called scientific, 
and that he talked over the matter with each of them? If so, he 
must have been a most intolerable social evil. After the “ Physi- 
cian” comes a “ Barrister,” whose letter contains some sense, 
mixed with, or rather drowned in, a flood of fustian. He begins 
by asking, “In the name of all Englishmen, what tribunal is it 
which is now sitting in judgment on Dr. Smethurst ?” and, after 
much foolish abuse of the Home Office proceedings, he ends by 
saying that the Crown ought to have granted a reprieve and a 
full pardon. In other words, he blames the Government, first for 
inquiring whether or not they should reprieve the prisoner, and, 
secondly, for not reprieving him without inquiry. This logical 
gentlemen dates his letter from 4, Elm-court, ''emple—a most 
improper proceeding, as he may seriously injure the other gen- 
tlemen who have chambers there. He had a perfect right to 
expose himself, but no right at all to expose the inhabitants of 
the house in which he lives to indiscriminate ridicule. The 
learned professions are all represented in the paper before us, 
but the Church comes off worst of the three. A ‘Clergyman” 
contributes a letter so intolerably absurd and insolent that we 
extract it in full:— 
To the Editor of the “ Star.” 

Srr,—I believe Dr. Smethurst to be innocent of the crime of murder. I 
hold that he has not had a fair trial. I infer that the jury were too ignorant 
to sift the evidence, or ascertain its real value; and, as regards the judge, I 
will only say that I shall urge my representative in Parliament to bring the 
matter before the House of Commons, with a view to the removal of this 
unjust, incompetent gentleman—a partisan, not a holder of the balances, at 
the late trial. Is it not true, by the way, sir, that this Baron Pollock is a 
dabbler in chemistry himself? If so, we are all aware how dangerous a thing 
is “a (very) little knowledge.” A CLERGYMAN OF THE CuURCH. 
A man who ought to warn his congregation against presumption, 
malice, and uncharitable judgment should have been the last 
person to accuse the judge and jury of injustice and incom- 
petence. 

We have noticed these letters, not for their merits, but be- 
cause they form a fair sample of the worthlessness of what is 
called public opinion in the administration of justice. Public 
sentiment pe no doubt, to be consulted in reference to 
matters of conduct, though it may easily be overvalued even 
then; but, in reference to matters of fact, it is simply irrelevant, 
and to allow it any weight at all in the administration of criminal 
justice would be the greatest evil which could befal this country. 

t would be the first step towards that intolerable licentiousness 
and insubordination which displayed themselves in their most 
revolting colours in the trial of Mr. Sickles. That wretched 
despotism, which is not even grand—the despotism of a mob—is 
the great danger of all modern States. It forms one branch of 
an alternative, of which Imperialism is the other. To set at 
nought the conclusions of a jury—a Jegally constituted authority 
—in compliance with the newspapers, is the first step towards its 
recognition and encouragement. 


THE ART OF LETTER-WRITING. 


| is the great principle of the present day to get everything in 
the least pad see or fatiguing done for you. To be saved 
all trouble and all thought is the great aim of a hundred modern 
improvements. Nurses no longer dandle children—babies are 
jumped ina baby-jumper. Nurses no longer carry their charges— 
they merely wheel them in haadsome little perambulators into 
the sunniest part of the park, and retire themselves into the 
shade to do their broderie. Chairs are made to hold the sitter’s 
book, and turn as he requires to read the right or the left-hand 
page. There is a machine for threading needles. There is a ma- 
chine for rendering needles altogether unnecessary. The bore of 
visiting is alleviated by ladies sending their maids round in their 
carriage to drop the requisite pasteboard. Sporting is simplified 
by purchasing live pheasants at a bird-fancier’s, and reselling 
their dead bodies to a fishmonger. Not only is there Bradshaw 
to tell you the time of your trains, but there are other guides, the 
object of which is to save you the trouble of understanding 
Bradshaw. More wonderful than all, there are books to tell 

ou exactly what to say whenever you want to write a letter. 
S the days when mankind was condemned to useless trouble, 
the first object of a letter was supposed to be to convey 
the exact wishes and feelings of the writer. But obviously 
it is a great bore to have to think what your wishes and 
feelings exactly are. It is much more simple to turn 
to the index of a little red book, and find a precedent that you 
have only to transcribe. The exhaustless ingenuity of the nolo 
world has therefore provided men and women with a compendium 
designed to save them the slightest exercise of thought, and 
the slightest examination of their actual feelings, whenever they 


want to write. The New Letter Writer contains an admirable 
assortment of these ‘‘ common forms,” adapted to the most varied 
wants, and couched in the neatest and most impressive language. 
As the writer points out in his preface, it will never do to write 
in the same style to every one. Tact is required. You must not, 
as he justly remarks, address an ecclesiastical dignitary in the same 
language that you would think proper in writing to your boy at 
school. But it is a shockingly fatiguing thing to acquire tact for 
yourself, and so the author of the little red book will acquire and 
exert it for you. He will tell you how to address the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and how to scold or encourage your son Jack or 
Tommy. He places before him mankind in every relation of 
social life, and anticipates the causes, the tenor, and the expression 
of every letter that these relations can elicit. A book is worth 
looking at which pretends, and pretends very successfully, to re- 
lieve us all from the necessity of thinking what we have to write 
and how we are to write it. 

Love and matrimony seem to provoke by far the largest 
amount of letters; or, at any rate, they awaken so many 
more shades of feeling, and seem so much more important 
than the other ordinary transactions of life, that the author 
has to take special pains to prevent the wish to express 
those feelings adequately from being the source of even _tem- 
porary annoyance. Every turn and twist of a love affair is 
provided for. There is 0 later from a gentleman who has only 

ad the pleasure of meeting his idol at one tea-party. There is 
another from a lover who has known his beloved from her cradle. 
There is even one from a tradesman to a lady whom he has 
never spoken to, and has only seen once at atheatre. “I per- 
suade myself,” says the letter-writer, “ that when you remember 
where you sat last night at the playhouse, you will not need to 
be told that this comes from the person who was just before 
you.” This evidently indicates that the writer must have en- 
dured the labour of turning slap round to stare at his 
charmer during the greater part of the performance. Per- 
haps modern luxury will some day attain the pitch of 
sending a deputy to stare for you. Then there is a letter 
from the good sort of young man who writes first to Papa, 
and ends by saying, “I assure you, honestly, that I have not 
as yet endeavoured to win her affections, for fear it might 
be repugnant to a father’s will ;” and there is the naughty young 
man who proposes a clandestine interview. ‘The different feel- 
ings which such a proposal might awaken are carefully provided 
for. There is one answer from a stern young lady, who replies, 
“T believe my conduct has never been such as to give you reason 
to suppose me capable of an act which, in my opinion, is equally 
incompatible with truth and female propriety.” There is another 
answer from a more melting damsel, who says, “ I shall be walk- 
ing at — at — o’clock, when we shall, perhaps, gain an oppor- 
tunity of a few minutes’ conversation.” ‘There are several forms 
given for breaking off an engagement, of all which we confess, 
for directness and simplicity, the following seems to us much the 
best :—‘“ My dear —, with pain I utter it—I must resign all 
hopes of our future union. xsk me not wherefore; my answer 
would inflict an additional pang in the breasts of both.” Cer- 
tainly a man could not well give himself less trouble in jilting a 
woman. There is even a common form for promising a kiss. 
“T have received your pretty present,” writes a fiancée, “ and 
will repay you for your kind remembrance of me with a token 
more acceptable than money.” That any two human beings in 
love with each other should go and look at a little red book 
before they agree to interchange their little tokens of affection 
is a wonder of wonders. 

Young ladies must be very prudent and wise, and fond of 
giving good advice, if these letters suit their wants. Almost all 
the lady-lovers in this compendium throw in a little note-paper 
lecture to their adorers. They are instructed to check the 
ardour of their admirers by observing, ‘“ Let us not be too hasty 
in our conclusions; let us not mistake momentary impulse for 
permanent impression.” And the ladies invariably urge the 
objection of poverty. The more plebeian letter-writer, who is 
supposed to date from a farm, remarks, “ Mother says that they 
who ride fast never ride long ;” while a more educated corre- 
spondent rejects her lover by informing him that “ Industry has 
doubtless never been, and never will be, wanting on your part, 
but the want of patronage and capital will ever hold back the 
efforts of the most strenuous.” There is a grand letter from a 
female servant to a young journeyman, advising caution, in which 
the female servant says to the journeyman, in very easy and 
natural language, “I think that prudence requires some little 
delay to enable you to realize those means of comfort which you, 
as well as myself,I am sure would feel the want of. If your love is as 
true as you profess, it will spur you on to the attainment of them, 
and you will not regret a slight, but useful delay.” Nothing 
could be a prouder thought for a master and mistress than to 
reflect that they were the humble instruments of feeding and 
clothing a young woman who could write in that way. Other 
difficulties than possible poverty are also foreseen. *‘ Since we 
were last together,” writes a lady correspondent, “ ie appear to 
have assumed a taste for fast life, neither natural to your own 
disposition nor calculated to qualify you for domestic life. Be 
yourself, my dear , return to the sound and manly pursuits 
which have hitherto been your chief study, and abandon a class 
of society which can only unsettle your disposition and destroy 
your whole prospects.” We fear that there are men whom such 
a letter, if really sent by a young mistress, would drive in 
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desperation straight to the gambling-table. Vice would not 
appear very terrible to them if virtuous love ended in their 
beloved copying out of a book for their benefit a string of moral 
remarks in rounded English. 

The great triumph, of course, of such a compendium is to pro- 
vide for the greatest possible number of different cases, and this 
is often ingeniously done by giving a series of answers to the 
same letter. We have already alluded to the instance of the two 
young ladies, one of whom is too proper, and the other only too 
glad, to meet her lover “ by moonlight alone.” ‘There are many 
other examples equally well contrived. There is, for instance, 
a proposal to a widow, and then the answers which different 
widows may find it convenient to give. The first, and perhaps 
the most useful precedent contains an intimation that the widow 
‘has no dislike to entering again into the marriage state.” The 
others are refusals—one because the lady thinks herself too old, 
and one because she has too tender an attachment to the memory 
of her late husband. The latter form is perhaps the most likely 
to be generally adoped. Or a lover at Upper Clapton may 
receive from a father at Lower Clapton either an answer stating 
that, if the papamay judge from the manner in which the daughter 
received the communication from himself, the young man will 
find ‘‘a by no means unwilling listener ;” or an announcement 
that it is the papa’s “ painful task to return an unfavour- 
able answer.” But it is not only in love affairs that these 
imaginary answers are given. ‘The author knows where the 
shoe pinches, and is aware that the really difficult letter to 
write is a reply to an application for a small loan. He 
therefore very sensideontely supplies us with no less than 
five answers from which we may take our choice. One is a 
handsome affirmative. It gives the writer much pleasure that 
he “has it in his power to be able to accommodate so old 
and valued a friend.” Another balances the money with nauseous 
advice :—* Do, my dear fellow, take one piece of friendly advice 
—never touch paper where money is concerned, unless it be a 
bank-note.” The other three are refusals. There is the terse, 
apologetic refusal :—‘ Unhappily, I am at this moment so driven 
for funds, that I last week was compelled to borrow five pounds 
to make up my workmen’s wages.” And there is the elaborate 
apology :—‘* While I feel that there is no one whom I should be 
more willing or prouder to oblige,” &. &c. Lastly, there is the 
refusal direct :—‘‘ I have always made it a principle in life never 
to borrow or lend money—not even when members of my own 
family have been concerned.” This is a great touch. There is 
something so admirable, and yet so true to the character of the 
successful Britisher, in stylingthe habit of never doingthe slightest 
kindness “ a principle in life,” that we suspect this precedent is 
only the transcript of a real letter. If the author really invented 
this happy expression, he must be a very clever man. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


FEW years ago the interior of the great continents 
+1 remained unknown to the civilized world. Geographers 
with elastic consciences managed, from vague report, or by copy- 


ing the fanciful inventions of their predecessors, to publish maps | 
that were not altogether blanks; but if any one wished for | 
reliable information as to regions in the interior of Asia, of | 


Africa, and of North America, as large as half of Europe, he 
might search in vain throughout the literature of the last two 
centuries. We all know what great strides geographical know- 
ledge has made of late years. Though Africa has been the grave 
of most of its explorers, Barth, Livingstone, and Burton survive 
to tell us of new countries that they have been the first to pene- 
trate. Buta small strip of Central Asia separates the tracks of 
Atkinson and the Schlagintweits, and before long we may hope 
that European travellers will reach, through China, that still 
unknown mountain region—the source of the greatest rivers in 
the world—as to which the scanty information given by M. Huc 
has rather stimulated than satisfied the general curiosity. 

The obstacles to the progress of geographical knowledge as to 
these interior recesses of the old continents have been numerous 
and formidable. Climates mortal to European constitutions, the 
fanatical zeal of the followers of Mohammed, the jealousy of 
rulers, not utterly savage, but reckless of human life—these, in 
addition to the ordinary risks of travel, have made the career of 
Asiatic and African explorers a perilous one, illustrated by a 
long roll of those who have fallen in their course. For 
less serious difficulties have stood in the path of those who 
sought to penetrate into the equally little known interior of North 
America. The climate is peculiarly healthful ; the natives, few 
and widely scattered, though wild and capricious, are not, as a 
general rule, unfriendly ; more than half of the continent belongs 
to the British Crown, and the remainder to the energetic and 
restless population of the United Statés; yet, until very lately, 
the progress of discovery has been slow and intermitting, and of 
such results as have been obtained scarce any authentic accounts 
have been published. Since the finding of gold in California, 
and the singular migration of the Mormons to the margin of 
the Salt Desert, the southern part of the continent has become 
better known. The extreme north, in spite of the rigours of 
its climate, had already been continually traversed by Arctic 
explorers, and described by such writers as Mackenzie, Back, 
Richardson, Simpson, and Rae; but as to the intermediate 
region—between Lake Superior and the shores of the Pacific, 


| and from the Upper Missouri to the Northern Saskatchewan— 
| very little trustworthy information has been accessible. 
| The chief, but not the only, cause of this state of things has 
| been the fact that nearly the whole of this vast territory has been 
under the control of a company of merchant rulers, whose profits 
| have been derived from the fur trade. We are very far from 
| joining in the clamour that has lately been directed against the 
| Hudson’s Bay Company. It has, on the whole, performed 
tolerably well the duties that arose out of its anomalous position 
| as trustee for the British nation in the government of half a con- 
| tinent. It has maintained peace and some appearance of order, 
| by controlling and directing the more tractable, and by avoiding 
interference with the more energetic and warlike, of the native 
tribes. The servants of the Company to whom authority is dele- 
gated have been well selected, and have generally shown them- 
| selves worthy of the great power which is necessarily entrusted 
to them. Through these men the natives have been taught to 
place confidence in their rulers, their coarser vices have been held 
in restraint, and here and there Christianity and civilization have 
made some progress amongst them. But the first business of a 
trading company is to carry on a profitable trade. As the 
Hudson’s Bay Company deal in the skins of the fur-bearin 
animals, every other consideration has been subordinate to that o 
securing the preservation, and, if possible, the continued increase 
of these animals, whose characteristic it is to fly far from the per- 
manent dwellings of man. The state of things most favourable to 
the success of their trade is to have a thin population, widely spread, 
with no oceupation to relieve them from dependence on the pro- 
duce of the chase, and without the means of carrying this to a 
distant market. Such is exactly the condition of the greater part 
of the Hudson's Bay Territory. It has been no matter of doubtful 
policy, but a simple necessity of their position, to discourage the 
immigration of European settlers, the formation of communities 
employed in agriculture or trade, and the accumulation of wealth, 
which might open new markets to the Indian hunters. With 
this end in view, they have thought it expedient to keep as much 
as possible to themselves all information likely to direct public 
attention to the natural resources of their territory and to its 
fitness for settlement. Very few travellers have been through it 
who were not in the service, or under the control of the Company. 
Except a few expressions, since retracted, in the book of their 
able and energetic Governor, Sir George Simpson, scarcely a 
word has been published which could lead to the suspicion that 
beyond the great central lakes there are extensive regions fitted 
to receive and support a vast population. 

It was certain, however, that the time must come when the 
cautious policy of its rulers would cease to preserve from intru- 
sion a territory held mainly through the general ignorance of its 
natural advantages. Asif in obedience to some law of nature, the 
| constant tendency of mankind is to follow the setting sun. From 
the original settlements on the Atlantic coast and on the lower 
course of the great rivers population has flowed onward towards 
the West, until half of the great continent of North America is 
peopled, in part by the descendants of the first settlers, but still 
more by the new comers annually carried from Europe. The 
great inland seas served for awhile as barriers; but they have now 
become ferries that help on, rather than slacken, the movement. 
Still the spaces are so vast, and the choice of sites for new centres 
of industry so various, that many years might have passed before 
any pressure had been felt against the limits claimed by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, were it not for the rapid rise of new 
communities on the Pacifie coast, and the need for establishing 
direct and rapid intercourse with them across the continent. 
Within the last eighteen months, and since we last referred to the 
subject in this journal, that need has been greatly increased Py 
the discovery of gold in the district now known as Britis 
Columbia. During the sanie period, political agitation has been 
proceeding in Canada with the object of annexing to that great 

rovince the entire of the Hudson's Bay territory. When we 
last wrote it was obvious that the time was rapidly approaching 
when the valleys of the Red River, the Assiniboine, and the 
Saskatchewan must be freely opened to settlement. We may now 
safely say that that time has come. 

In our former articles we spoke of the expedition under Mr, 
Palliser, commissioned in 1857 by the Government of Lord 
Palmerston, at the instance of the Geographical Society, to ex- 
plore the valley of the Saskatchewan and to ascertain the reality 
of the reported existence of one or more practicable passes over 
the Rocky Mountains in British territory—that is to say, north 
of the forty-ninth parallel of latitude—and between that boundary 
and the pass usually taken by the Hudson’s Bay traders, lyin 
between the two great snowy mountains—Mount Brown an 
Mount Hocker. A few weeks after Mr. Palliser’s party had 
started for the Far West, the Canadian Government sent out 
another expedition with the more limited, but very important, 
object of exploring the country between Lake Superior and the 
Red River settlement. This tract of rock and water, lying just 
half way between the mouth of the St. Lawrence and the Rocky 
Mountains, is the great obstacle to the advance towards the west 
of the people of British America. The Hudson’s Bay Compan 
have held their eyes fixed upon it as a secure intrenchment whic 
was to keep out the dreaded influx of British population—not 
seeing that on the south side of the Great Lakes, through the 
American territory, their flank has been turned, and that even 
if no British settler should ever eross the swamps beyond 


Rainy Lake, they were certain to receive other less desirable 
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visitors from the unruly population that precedes the regular 
course of settlement in the Far West of the United States. 
To maintain across the continent a British population able 
to reconcile freedom and order in their institutions, is an object 
in which the home country, Canada, and, properly speaking, the 
whole world, are ieerested. It is well that the people of Canada 
should be alive to its importance and willing to aid in realizing 
it. The notion of uniting the future population of the Sas- 
katchewan in a single State, to be represented in the same legis- 
lature with Quebec and Montreal, is, we are quite sure, a mis- 
taken one; but the mistake is one which will soon be apparent, 
and which may readily be corrected when those concerned have 
found it out. 

Few of our readers can feel much interest in the controversy, 
long since raised, often renewed, and of which the Hudson's 
Bay Company have prudently avoided to seek a categorical 
solution, as to the extent of their rights, whether derived from 
their original charter, or from the subsequent acts of the Imperial 
Legislature. It is enough to know that they are ready to retire 
from all those parts of their territory that may be required for 
settlement, oad that the only practical questions likely to arise 
regard the compensation which they may claim for property left 
in the ceded districts, and the conditions under which their trade 
shall in future be exercised. The Company will no doubt seek 
the most favourable conditions that they can devise, and their 
opponents, especially in Canada, will concede as little as is 
possible. What is of real and immediate interest is to know 
what opportunities and inducements there are for establishing 
settlements in the country now held by the Company, and by 
what means such settlements can be brought into communica- 
tion with the rest of the Empire. We propose to give our 
readers a summary of the results obtained by the two recent 
expeditions in regard to the country between Lake Superior 
and the Red River, as well as a sketch of the more important 
geographical discoveries made by Mr. Palliser and his com- 
panions. 

The basin of the St. Lawrence, including the five great lakes 
whose waters are now open to the commerce of Canada and the 
Northern States of the Union, is bounded to the westward by the 
greatest of them all, Lake Superior. Three hundred and eighty 
miles long, from Sault Ste. Marie, where its waters are discharged 
through the River St. Mary into Lake Huron, to the new Ame- 
rican settlement at Superior City, where the lake gradually 
narrows towards its western extremity—and at its utmost width 
nearly half as far from north to south—this great inland sea 
receives but short and comparatively unimportant streams. To 
the north and west it is inclosed by a girdle of crystalline and 
metamorphic rocks rising into low dome-shaped hills that extend 
at intervals to a great distance towards Hudson’s Bay and the 
Arctic Sea. The large number of lakes, most of them but a few 
fathoms deep, that cover the whole face of this, which, from the 
frequent recurrence of that rock, we may call the Granitic region, 
are formed in the hollows of an undulating rocky plateau com- 
posed of materials so hard that the streams are unable to cut 
deep channels in the surface. Rising in successive terraces 
rather steeply from the lake to the watershed, or so-called Height 
of Land, about nine hundred feet above its surface, and distant 
from its shores some fifty or sixty miles, this plateau sinks more 
slowly and in longer terraces northward towards Hudson’s Bay, 
and westwards towards Lake Winipeg, the nearest of the great 
internal lakes of British America. The convex surfaces of rock 
are everywhere scored by the tracks of floating ice left upon 
them during that recent geological period when the north of 
America lay at the bottom of a shallow ocean over which fleets 
of tall bergs and frequent masses of floe ice drifted from the 
polar lands towards the south. The same agency and the sub- 
sequent action of rivers has deposited drift and alluvial soil here 
a there on the rocky terraces and hollows of the Granitic 
region, thus forming cultivable oases in the midst of its sterile 
swamps whereon food may be raised for human use. 

But two routes have been used by white men in travelling 
westward from Lake Superior. One of them, which was exten- 
sively employed by the North-west Company when they attempted 
to contest the monopoly of the fur-trade exercised by the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, lay for a distance of from 300 to 400 miles 
along the line which was subsequently agreed upon as the 
boundary between the United States and British America. The 
terminus on the shore of Lake Superior is at the mouth of a 
stream called Pigeon River, which gives its name to this route. 
The other line, which alone has been in use for the last twenty 
or thirty years, starts from Fort William, the chief trading post 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company on Lake Superior, and making a 
wide circuit to the northward, through a succession of lakes con- 
nected together by shallow streams, joins the Pigeon River route 
a few miles east of Rainy Lake. The mode of travelling by both 
routes is the same. ‘Two sorts of boats are in capedian larger 
called “ north canoes,” thirty feet long, and carrying four or five 
tons; the others, ‘‘ small canoes,” very light, and carrying but 
three persons. On lakes and streams of moderate current paddles 
are employed; over shallows and rapids the canoes are forced 
along with poles ; and where this is no longer possible, the entire 
contents are carried on men’s shoulders, and then the canoe itself is 
transported in the same manner. The labour of these “‘portages” 
is most severe; and it is evident that so long as they form a neces- 
sary portion of the journey, the road to the Far West cannot be 
aid to have been opened to ordinary travellers. By the ordinary 


route, known as the Dog Lake route, there are fifty portages 
between Fort William and Lake Winipeg, and by the Pigeon 
River route, six or seven more ; besides which, there are on each 
route a number of places where the baggage must be carried, 
a the empty canoes may be towed over shoals or difficult 
rapids. 

The Pigeon River line is from forty to fifty miles shorter than 
that by Dog Lake, but this advantage is partly counterbalanced 
by the serious labour and difficulty arising from the nature of the 
country near the mouth of Pigeon River. That river falls about 
one hundred and fifty feet in the latter part of its course, passing 
between steep, rocky banks, and it was, therefore, found neces- 
sary to avoid the river altogether, and to make a single portage 
of more than eight miles in length. Bad as this alternative is, 
the difficulty would be much greater if the portage were made on 
the British side of Pigeon River; and, in practice, it has been 
necessary to keep upon American territory not only at this, 
“The Grand Portage,” but also in several of the portages subse- 
quently encountered. 

The whole distance from Lake Superior to Red River by the 
Dog Lake route may be divided into three portions, which were 
carefully measured by Mr. Napier, the engineer of the Canadian 
expedition, as follows :— 

Lake Superior to Rainy Lake . . . . 335 miles. 

East end of Rainy Lake to north end of Lake of the Woods . 176, 

Rat Portage by Lake Winipeg to Fort Garry . . . . 237) y 


Total . . . . 647 miles. 


The first portion, leading up to the “ Height of Land,” and from 
thence to Rainy Lake, is the most difficult and laborious part of 
the whole journey. So far as we yet know, the prospect of 
crossing the upper part of the granitic plateau, either by a con- 
tinuous land road or by a water channel, seems hopeless without 
an amount of expenditure greater than that of the most costly 
works hitherto achieved. A recent traveller thus speaks of it :-— 
‘In this country, there is neither continuous land nor continuous 
water; any attempt, therefore, to construct a road would be met 
by numberless lakes and straits, some of them of great width and 
depth, while the rocky structure of the country would preclude 
the possibility of rendering the water communication continuous.” 
The second portion of the route is much the easiest ; with a single 
break at the Chaudiére Falls, on Rainy River, near which there 
is a large extent of land fit for cultivation, this section of the line 
is all practicable for small steamers. The canoe line from Lake 
of the Woods to Red River, forming the third section of the 
route, is very circuitous, indeed, more than double the direct 
distance. The valley of the Winipeg river, which it follows for 
one hundred and fifty miles, is rough and barren, and the river 
broken into dangerous falls and rapids, requiring not less than 
twenty-four portages. There is reason to think that this portion 
of the journey may, without unreasonable cost or difficulty, be 
replaced by a land road. 

If regard were had to nothing beside the natural features of 
the country there could be no doubt but that the proper line for 
communication between the Canadian lakes and the Red River, 
and from thence to the Saskatchewan, should start from the 
extreme western end of Lake Superior. This seems to lie south 
and west of the troublesome granitic region. The difficulties to 
be overcome in opening intercourse with the Upper Mississippi 
are comparatively trifling, and from thence to Red River, durin 
the season in which steamers could ply, they would not be muc 
more serious. But the objections to relying upon a line of road 
through American territory have been equally felt by all parties 
in this country and in Canada; and the Canadian politicians who 
have been demanding the annexation of all British America to 
their own province have felt more than others the necessity for 
showing that nature has set no insurmountable barrier beyond 
the north-western shore of Lake Superior to the future extension 
of Canada. Insurmountable the barrier is not, but very formi- 
dable it certainly is ; and we have been more than ever persuaded 
that it is so by a careful study of the papers lately laid before 
Parliament, giving an account of the proceedings of the Canadian 
expedition to which we shall refer in a future article. 


THE WOOLWICH FLOGGING CASE. 


| anything is fun in the country, any subject is a godsend to 
the newspapers in the autumn season. A very bad subject is 
almost as useful as a very good one; because, in a bad subject, 
and especially if it is badly treated, there is always a chance of 
a contradiction, and then.one of the neat-handed writers of the 
daily press comes in for his innings, After a great blunder, he 
has an opportunity of writing a thoroughly clever article, which 
does two things at the same time—unsays the former article, and_ 
at the same time, while taking new ground, affects to prove 
that the previous one was all right. The gain to the newspapers 
and to the public is that here are two articles out of one subject; 
Nor does the transaction stop here. Any subject out of which 
two articles can be got generally suggests a cloud of letters— 
letters generate articles—and the process of production and repro- 
duction out of an original fiction or mis-statement goes on till 
Parliament meets. And, on the whole, as we must have three 
leaders and eight pages a day in the Times, it is as well to have 
this sort of thing—for we ert get the truth at last—as to 
fill whole newspapers with the Marriage on 300/, a year Question 
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or the great Dinner Question. At all events, anything which 
shuts out “light articles” on St. Partridge is a social gain. 

An illustration of what we mean occurred last week. The 
subject of military flogging has turned up-—it is a mere accident 
that it was not the equally popular one of flogging in public 
schools. Saturday’s Zimes presented a choice of subjects for a 
leader, in the Military Intelligence from Woolwich and that 
very ridiculous correspondence about the Cathedral School at 
Canterbury. The really ingenious thing would have been to put 
the two cases together, and to suggest—what would have been just 
as popular and quite as true as what was said—that the military 
tyrants always approve of flogging except in the case of their 
own children. Here would have been a new raw ; and a very 
edifying column might have been written to show, from the 
solitary example of Lieutenant Vousden at Canterbury, artfully 
connected with that of Colonel Talbot of Woolwich, that one 
of the two, taking example from the other, should be either 
a stricter disciplinarian at home, or a laxer one on a court- 
martial. But this chance was lost, and a leader was founded on 
the story of a flogging supplied by the Woolwich correspondent. 
This story was very remarkable. A man named Davis, “a 
young recruit,” had been “convicted of simple desertion.” He 
was flogged; and, as is added, majorem ad invidiam, to 
make the matter worse—though it is very hard to see how 
it exaggerated the enormity of the affair—he was flogged 
“on the morning after the court-martial.” He was dreadfully 
punished—his back being “ covered with a mass of large, red, in- 
flated boils, which bled profusely at every stroke, and reddened 
the ground under his feet.” In other newspapers letters appeared, 
demanding the name of the medical officer 08 was present at this 
“abominable outrage,” in order that he might, ‘‘ with Colonel 
Talbot, receive the execration of the British public.” The text 
of the Woolwich annalist was accompanied by a gloss in the 
shape of a leader in the Times, which was to this effect—that, 
although flogging had been almost prohibited in the British 
army, it was of nearly “ daily occurrence” at Woolwich ; that 
Woolwich, being a settled garrison, was a place in which flogging 
ought never to occur, as it should be strictly reserved as a last 
resource during active service ; and that the cat ought only to be 
heard of as the punishment for the most degrading and abominable 
crimes. What was protested against was the ordinary use of the 
lash as a means of maintaining discipline. 

Now, it turns out—though, to do the Zimes justice, it did not 
even allude in its leader to the statement about the back covered 
with boils, and the gore-stained earth—that the punishment of 
flogging for desertion is a new experiment, having been only 
legalized in the Mutiny Act of last session—and that Davis had 
been guilty not only of “ simple desertion,” but had deserted twice 
within a month. Nor was he “a youngrecruit.” Indeed,as flogging 
is, according to a correspondent of the Zimes, never administered 
for a first desertion, and as Davis was flogged twice, it would 
seem that he had deserted three times ; and, anyhow, he had 
been flogged for desertion on the 15th of August, as well 
as on the 1st of September. Moreover, as to the flogging, 
it could not have been so frightfully and horribly severe; 
for though on the second occasion the man roared, and 
shrieked, and screamed for mercy, yet after the first punishment 
he had amused himself by a fit of cock-crowing quite parlia- 
mentary in effect. The result seems to be, that the particulars 
given of Davis’s punishment were greatly exaggerated—that he 
was an old offender, rather than a young recruit—and that the 

unishment of the lash was not only not the rule of the service, 

ut was rather an experiment of a few months old, deliberately 
resolved upon by Parliament during the last session, and expressly 
designed to check a particular and very prevalent offence, 
—that of desertion with re-enlistment., All this being shown, 
it is clear that the first article was altogether wrong, and 
that, in point of fact, it was written in sheer ignorance 
of the clause in the Mutiny Act which awarded flogging as the 
punishment for desertion. The writer of it, entirely unaware 
that the cat was the new and exceptional remedy for a military 
disease which had grown to a portentous magnitude, treated 
flogging as the ordinary discipline of the army—the fact being 
that, so far from the Woolwich authorities violating the spirit 
and intention of the Act passed thirteen years ago (which was 
the whole gist of the charge made in the first article), Colonel 
Talbot was only carrying out a new law, not thirteen weeks old. 
So that the article had positively no meaning. If courts-martial 
would but be chary in the use of the lash—that is, if the lash 
were suffered to fall into disuse—then there would be no harm in 
retaining it, and in Davis’s case it certainly ought not to have been 
used. This was what the Times argued on Saturday—an argu- 
ment it never would have used had the writer been aware of the 
recent change in the law. 

On Wednesday came an official, though anonymous, contradic- 
tion—accompanied, however, by an article to show that “‘ we were 
right all along.” This article is really clever. At last, thoroughly 
informed both of the facts of Davis's case and of the new clause in 
the Mutiny Act, the leading journal goes on a totally new tack. 
After running off on the barbarity of the punishment, which had 
in the interval attracted public notice, but which was not alluded 
to on Saturday, the writer proceeds in this style :—The lash is bad, 
because it does not check desertion. Here you see, in spite of 
all your terrorizing punishment, the crime of desertion in full 
swing. Flogging does not put a stop to re-enlistment after de- 
sertion—it is not only a disgusting exhibition, but it does no 


good. According to this version, the thing is an experiment, 
ordered, perhaps, by Parliament recently, but it has failed—all 
which is a very different statement and argument from that of 
Saturday, that flogging is the ordinary discipline of the army. 

Here, then, is the great advantage of entire ignorance of a 
subject. It gives at least.an opportunity for two articles in which 
facts and arguments are fairly divided. Jence results a fallacy 
which is particularly that of newspapers, and ouglit to be 
added to Whately’s famous chapter. ‘Taken together, any 
two articles, one of which explains the other, contain between 
them both fact and argument; only one article—say last Satur- 
day’s—contains a good argument and bad facts, while Wednes- 
day’s contains good facts and a bad argument. The hocus pocus 
intended—and gencrally successful—is to mystify the reader’s 
attention, while the conjuror of the pen pretends that his new 
facts and his old argument, both of which may be separately 
sound enough, illustrate and support, instead of, as is the case, 
destroy each other when taken together. 


The Times’ last conclusion is that flogging in the army is 
bad, because desertion is not stopped—which is much the same 
thing as if a patient, when he sends for his doctor, were to 
complain of his physic because he was ill. Whether flogging 
for desertion will check the offence remains to be seen. We 
are not convinced of the propriety of the punishment under any 
circumstances ; nor do we say that flogging will check desertion 
for re-enlistment and its bounty. Our present concern is not 
so much with flogging in the army as with the way in which 
the subject has become a newspaper one. ‘The experiment, 
it seems, is only a few weeks old. The punishment horri- 
fies all who witness its iniliction, and it may possibly re- 
press the crime. At any rate, it is too soon to pronounce 
it to be a failure; or, if any argument is to be raised upon 
the subject, let it be upon the success or failure of flogging as 
applied to this specific offence, which is the real question 
at issue. Let us have no more bunkum talk about flogging in 
the army generally for military offences. It is easy enough 
to get up a cry against military tyranny, and Mr. Bright and his 
disciples instantly pounce upon the incident as a case against our 
institutions in general, and that of the army in particular; but 
when every nerve is to be strained to get our defences in 
order, it is neither very wise nor very politic to attract public 
“execration” to a service in which it is not over easy to get 
recruits at all. But the necessities of the press are superior to 
the necessities of the country. If the army suffers in public 
estimation, so much the worse for the army—what is wanted 
in the long vacation is a spicy subject. Flogging in the 
army will always interest people—a back streaming with gore, 
and “reddening the earth,” is a telling picture. But the subject 
is one of overwhelming importance, and too serious for mere 
literary or oratorical capital. How to check desertion and re- 
enlistment, and the practice of getting two or three bounties, is 
a matter too dull and commonplace to write about. It is one of 
such importance that Parliament has tried to stop this abuse—by 
which a single deserter is said to have robbed the public to the 
amount of 8o/.—by the introduction of flogging. The attempt 
may succeed or fail; but the offence is so great and so prevalent, 
and the ordinary rules of the service are so incapable of grap- 
pling with it, that the Legislature thought proper to try a new 
punishment for a new offence. Whether that attempt will stop 
the practice will depend not only upon the fairness and judgment 
with which the punishment is administered, but, amongst other 
things, upon the fairness and judgment with which we estimate 
the experiment. 


A DARING DANCE, 


byte’ na G is better worth observing than the collateral de- 
velopments of a national habit of mind. Besides the main 
outlines of character which are the result of the circumstances 
in which a nation is placed, and of the end toward which it 
struggles, there are other inferior characteristics which are none 
the less expressive of some actual element in its intellectual being, 
or some past phase in its history. There is a certain mannerism 
which is engendered by a career, and which it is extremely diffi- 
cult afterwards to get rid of. A nation, like a class or an indi- 
vidual, acquires professional tricks ; and these, though generall 

vulgar or grotesque to a spectator who looks on in cold blood, 
assist very materially towards a correct appreciation of taste and 
feeling. In a country like America, which is far too busy about 
its business to pay much regard to its manners, and where 
popular sentiment is so vigorous and enthusiastic, such tricks are 
sure to be plentiful. One of them is a partiality for feats; and 
it is easy to see why this should be so. A feat is a convenient, 
concise way of exemplifying superiority. It brings matters to 
an issue. When people are ne pd on general questions of 
merit—courage, for instance, or skill, or endurance—any man who 
goes and does something, and challenges all the world to beat it, 
has at any rate put the controversy on a good definite footing. 
It may not be really a satisfactory way of deciding the point in 
question, but it is eminently intelligible and popular. Now, a 
controversy of this sort is always present to the American mind. 
Those feats which sound so amusing on this side of the Atlantic 
are merely one expression of that spirit of wild adventure, 
audacious enterprise, and irrepressible resolution to succeed, 
by which America has fought her way from Colonial insig- 
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nificance to a place among the Great Powers. She has had her 
way to make in the world; self-assertion has been a national 
necessity ; she cannot afford to be troubled with any inconvenient 
modesty. It may be all very well for old countries, with esta- 
blished reputations, to be unobtrusive and reserved ; but young 
people, she knows, must sound their trumpet pretty loud if they 
mean to get on. So America makes no secret of her merits :— 
Si quid honesti est 
Jactat et ostendit. 
Her existence has been one long struggle to force herself into 
eminence, and now she seems to have settled permanently into a 
sort of devil-take-the-hindermost frame of mind, and to be 
always calculating how she may astonish the stranger. She has 
been so accustomed to showing cause why she should be reckoned 
a great nation, that she goes on showing cause long after she has 
obtained a verdict. Racers which cause a panic in Mr. Day’s 
stables, trotters that think nothing of twenty miles an hour, 
hotels which would hold a European street, yachts that are to 
put the aristocratic mariners of Cowes to the blush, the Greek 
Slave standing amidst the treasures of the Eastern hemisphere 
with a sort of meek, resolute consciousness that she is the love- 
liest of her species, and that it was a child of the New World 
who called her into being, are all expressions of the same deter- 
mination to make the running in the race of mankind. This 
young country is so oppressed with a consciousness of power and 
activity, that she cannot help blustering alittle. It would be 
absurd to be angry with a state of mind so thoroughly appro- 
priate to her circumstances. It is a pleasant symptom of youth 
—one of the hopeful excesses that promise well for mature years. 
The attitude which she assumes toward the Old World is half 
affectionate, half contemptuous. ‘You may look grave,” she 
says, “and shake your venerable head, and talk about inexpe- 
rience, and so forth; but, you dear, good old creature, just look 
at me, how fast I grow, how capitally I succeed ; and for good- 
ness sake don’t try to come over me with any of your stupid, old- 
fashioned ways of thinking.” It is not strange that this sort of 
feeling should often explode in some extravagance or other. 
A healthy spirit of rivalry easily degenerates into mere osten- 
tation and bravado. “Acey dpiorevew is a capital motto, but in 
bad hands it may be interpreted into justifying any ridiculous 
contrivance for arresting attention and making mankind stare. 
A performance which took place last month at the Falls of 
Niagara, and which has since been repeated with sundry additions 
and improvements, certainly deserves no better name than this. 
The Buffalo Courier gives us an account of a huge crowd that 
assembled to see a M. Blondin cross the river on a tight rope, 
with a man on his back. Special steamers, monster excursion 
trains, and crowds of private carriages had covered the banks for 
some distance with a dense mass of expectant humanity. To the 
very last the public was sceptical, and a not unnatural incredulity 
revailed as to any one having been found with sufficient faith in 
Blondin’s equilibrium to entrust himself to so perilous a post 
of honour as his shoulders. At length deafening shouts from 
either bank greeted the = pape of the hero of the day. “ He 
was dressed,” we are told, “in silk tights, bare-headed, and had 
on his feet rough-dressed buckskin shoes.” He started alone 
with his pole, and went through a few preliminary exercitations, 
just to break the ice, and dispel any clouds of apprehension that 
might be gathering over the mind of his companion. After 
turning several somersaults backwards and forwards, brandishing 
one leg in the air, and standing on his head, he discarded 
his pole and ran along with his hands and feet under the 
rope, like an ape, to the middle of the river. Here he pro- 
ceeded to make himself as completely at home as if the 
Falls of Niagara were a pleasant fiction, and an ample supply of 
feather beds were awaiting his fall. Now he hung by a leg, now 
by a hand—now, dropping at full length, he whirled round, “ rest- 
ing his breast on the rope, with arms and legs extended as if in 
the act of swimming.” When he had had enough of this, he 
returned for his pole, and crossed to the Canada bank of the 
river, only stopping here and there to relieve his superabundant 
agility by lying down on the rope, standing on one foot, or b 
the indulgence of an occasional somersault. The multitude 
shouted, and the steam engines of the excursion-trains whistled 
applause, as M. Blondin completed the first portion of his task. 
In a few moments he reappeared with the man on his back, who 
appears to have been of a gloomy turn of mind, and not to have 
taken a cheerful view of the proceedings, as M. Blondin permitted 
himself none of those saltatory eccentricities which enlivened his 
first passage. In about three-quarters of an hour both of the per- 
formers reached the opposite bank, where, as the rah oped Courier 
calmly observes, “a good deal of excitement prevailed,” and where 
no doubt M. Blondin received his due meed of honour and con- 
tulation. He may indeed well be proud of his acquirements. 
e enjoys a superb immunity from the common lot of his 
species. With what a curious complacency he must regard the 
vulgar necessities of every-day folk, who turn giddy at crossing 
a plank, and couid not stand on their heads in their own draw- 
ing-room to save their very lives! Like the Emperor who said, 
. Ego sum Rex Romanus et super grammaticam,” M. Blon- 
din may boast, “ Iam the Yankee tumbler, and defy the prin- 
ciples of gravitation.” One wonders that the waves of Niagara 
did not stand congealed with amazement at so daring an infringe- 
ment of the laws of nature. ’ 
There is something half shocking, half comical, in the place 


chosen for a performance of this sort—the sentiments which pre- 
vailed amidst that vast assembly must have been so extraordi- 
narily different from those which the natural scenery was calcu- 
lated to inspire. A noble river, sweeping its vast volume of 
water over a craggy precipice, and dashing with a sound of 
thunder into the abyss below, must be a sight, one would have 
thought, to sober and abash the most careless and unromantic 
spectator. Anybody with a spark of feeling must be awed by 
so sublime a phenomenon into a sense of his own insignificance, 
and bow in reverence before the majesty of Nature. The traveller 
who had gazed upon its simple grandeur must, one would fancy, 
go away somewhat refined and elevated, with enlarged concep- 
tions and purified tastes. So far, however, from being impressed 
by it, an American mob chooses it as the scene of a piece of 
vulgar recklessness, and of about the lowest form of enjoyment 
which the human mind can degrade itself into relishing. Nature 
writes her lesson in the sublimest characters, and man sticks up 
a cross-rope, and screams with delight and excitement at the 
antics of a tumbler whose performances gain an additional 
piquancy from the delicious possibility of some horrible cata- 
strophe. Mr. Buckle has told us that in some countries the human 
intellect is so overpowered by the immensity of physical phe- 
nomena as to be v“F of keeping pace with nations 
where things are on a less imposing scale. Such a theory is 
strongly illustrated by performances like M. Blondin’s. The 
Americans, at any rate, have no idea of being crushed by anything 
so little remarkable as a waterfall. The Niagara may astonish a 
stranger, amere uninitiated European, but the Transatlantic un- 
derstanding is superior to such vulgar influences. M. Blondin, 
as the representative man of his nation, is ready with his rope 
and pole,and capersacross it as friskily aspossible. If nature meant 
to surprise him, he reckons she has not known her man this time. 
The water makes a great roar in coming down, certainly, but this 
vowed little fellow is not a bit frightened, and whistles “ Yankee 
oodle. 

M. Blondin, if upbraided with the character of his exploit, 
would probably justify himself with i/ faut vivre—a man must 
make his bread as best he can. If he has to earn it by catering, 
at the imminent risk of his life, to the vitiated tastes of a mob, 
still that is many degrees better than starvation. One can only 
condole with him that his perseverance, activity, and fearlessness 
should not have found their way into some channel more gene- 
rally useful, or rather, less decidedly pernicious. It would be 
difficult to overrate the degree in which the character of a nation 
is degraded and brutalized by exhibitions of this sort. They are 
the pleasures of a people who love to be intoxicated with the 
most violent drugs—whose life is so feverish and whose feelings 
are so deadened that they can only get the excitement for which 
they crave out of circumstances which, to more tranquil and 
susceptible temperaments, are simply frightful and disgusting. 
We think of the debauched mob that crowded the benches of a 
Roman amphitheatre, and wonder at the strange fatality that 
leads a youthful and vigorous nation to abandon itself to the 
enervating enjoyments of the most corrupt and effete civilizations. 


CHURCH’S “HEART OF THE ANDES.” 


ie does not need a prophet to arise and point to the West in 
order to proclaim in what direction we may look for a young 
and vigorous school of art. Those who scan the horizon augur a 
great art future for America, and we regard with peculiar interest 
the harbingers of that new school which we anticipate. It would 
be ‘aponaible to predict the direction which it may take, as there 
are too few works of American artists known in this country to 
justify any opinion on the subject. We know the reputation 
gained by the Transatlantic sculptors who have studied in 
Rome: but we knew positively nothing of American pictures 
beyond a few landscapes which found their way across the 
Atlantic, when, last year, Mr. Church’s fine picture of the 
“ Falls of Niagara” showed that art was not limited to Europe, 
and that it was not necessary for genius to study in any 
school but that of nature. It oul be superfluous to do 
more than allude to a picture which was generally seen, and 
which was fully acknowledged as a great achievement. Mr. 
Church’s was an unexampled and marvellous treatment of 
water. If he failed to give all the beauty of colour, he 
succeeded in rendering the motion of water—its endless variety, 
its weight and irresistible foree—with the intense truth that only 
genius can attain. Here was a young artist who had mastered 
one of the very greatest difficulties of landscape art—representa- 
tion of water in motion; and so perfect was the rainbow 
spanning the Falls, that at first sight it appeared an optical de- 
lusion rather than a creation of the painter. It seemed a ray 
of light reflecting on the picture the prismatic colour of the glass 
through which it passed. The line of low, distant landscape and 
sky was, we remember, less satisfactorily treated. Great was the 
expectation Mr. Church aroused when he sent a second picture 
to be engraved in England ; for, it may be observed, it is only in 
the way of business that we have a chance of seeing his works. 
The ‘* Heart of the Andes” is now shown by Messrs. Day and 
Son, in the German Gallery, in Bond-street, with all the pomp 
and circumstance always attending works exhibited separately 
and with a special object. If no one had recorded on canvas 
such a mighty scene of water as the Falls of Niagara, we 
have all seen mountains nobly drawn, and so have a standard 
to judge by. Here we may say that it is not to be assumed 
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that the elevation affd size of a mountain proportionally in- 
crease the difficulties which an artist has to surmount, and 
therefore there is as great merit in truthfully rendering the 
Alps as the Andes. Mr. Church’s picture is a panorama on 
a vast scale. It does not impress one at first sight, and it is 
only by examination that full justice will be done to the remark- 
able qualities it exhibits. The spot selected is on the Equator, 
several miles from Quito. The artist is supposed to be on high 
ground. Ariver, which has broken over rocks, flows beneath 
him, and on either side are bold groups of trees, detached from 
the forest, which has its glades, secret streams, luxuriant vegeta- 
tion all brought out; whilst in the foreground are bright flower- 
ing shrubs in full bloom—crimson passion-flowers and other 
creepers tangling around the trunks of trees, in the branches of 
which we see brilliant tropical birds. Beyond this dexterous 
and elaborate detail lies a tract of country—hill, dale, village, 
lake, and waterfall being given with great care. For miles the 
eye sweeps on with the plains to the great chain of mountains 
which grow out of the distance, and rise grandly towards the 
sky, rearing peak above peak till they are lost in the clouds, 
beyond which the region of eternal snow tells white against the 
blue sky. Two small figures before a little cross near the fore- 
ground enable one to estimate the vast scale of this grand pano- 
ranma. There must be something bold in the heart of a man 
who sits down deliberately to paint such scenes, but for all this 
Mr. Church has not the pure feeling for mountain gloom 
and mountain glory. It is not necessary to have seen a 
particular mountain to recognise the general truth of its por- 
traiture; so in the American artist’s mountains we do not doubt 
the exactitude of the outline, but we miss the delicate subtle 
hand that would have lingered tenderly in tracing the detail of 
spur and cleft, and, in spite of the snow, following the arti- 
culation of what has been called the skeleton of the mountain. 
A blurred sketch of Welsh hills, by David Cox, seizes on the 
mind, and has more of the true elements of grandeur than Mr. 
Church’s ten feet of panoramic view of some of the highest 
mountains in the world. 

A certain mastery of manipulation Mr. Church undoubtedly 
has, but whether he is in the highest sense a great artist we are 
not yet prepared to decide. The “ Heart of the Andes” exhibits 
his versatility rather than increases his reputation. The local 
colour of American scenery is new to us; yet, arguing from what 
we know, the proofs would confirm us in the opinion that Mr. 
Church is not a great colourist. We know the exquisite tints 
of American shrubs and flowers transplanted from their natural 
soil, and then we ask why they should lose their brilliant 
luminous appearance and delicacy by being painted in the 
Tropics. The painting might have been expected to be start- 
ling in its vividness, yet, on the contrary, it is opaque—the 
texture reminding us of German painting on copper. It is sum- 
mer, but there is no warmth—there is sun, but it is simply 
light, without heat. The mountains are leaden, like the clouds— 
the sky has no luminousness. There is no tender dying away 
of tint, without which Mr. Ruskin has said there is no good, 
no right colour. We much regret that Mr. Church has never 
been in Europe—has never seen the masterpieces of his art. 
Nor, for the present, is he likely to do so, for he is now devoting 
his ambitious energies to painting icebergs in Greenland. It 
is impossible, however, that so determined and adventurous a 
man should fail to achieve success, with youth, talent, and disci- 
pline in his favour. His fellow countrymen admire and applaud 
him because he “ sticks at nothing.” He should follow the bent 
of his own genius, without forgetting his real public—men with 
eyes and hearts trained in the study of the noblest works of art. 

o them he must look to win his highest praise—higher than 
the admiration of the untravelled American connoisseur. We 
look on Mr. Church as the probable founder of a school of land- 
scape painting. Something grand and revolutionary in art should, 
one might expect, be-originated by the influences of nature on a 
grand scale, moulding the minds of those who study the 
secrets of her beauty; yet this is not necessarily the result, if 
we may generalize from a potetee instance, and speculate whe- 
ther it is as true of a people as it is of an individual that the first 
flights of genius are rarely very original. There is an old way 
of trying wings to feel how high they may soar. 

Transatlantic literature has as yet scarcely produced any great 
national work. The best books are, for the most part, founded 
on European models—the most original are wild shoots grafted 
on the Old World stock. ‘Will it be the same in art as in lite- 
rature? Shall we see a gradual development, or shall we be 
startled out of all precedents by true American art, Minerva- 
like, springing full-grown into the astonished world? The 
“Falls of Niagara,” by Mr. Church, would make us incline to 
the latter hypothesis ; and we await what he may hereafter send 
us with the greatest curiosity and interest. 


REVIEWS. 


FROM PARIS TO ASTRACHAN,* 


f bee are some literary productions which make us ask 
whether we also write in that way. To those who do not 
write at all, this cannot be a personal question, but every one 
may make it a national or-a general one. Writers are occa- 


* De Paris & Astrakan, Par Alexandre Dumas. Vols. i—y. Brussels: 1858-9. 


sionally startled by some surprising exhibition of the shifts and 
necessities of their calling, and have the unpleasant suspicion 
forced on them that they too must seem to others every now and 
then to be making bricks absolutely without straw, and must be 
detected in substituting the most hopeless disquisitions on par- 
tridges or black-beetles—or smaller deer, if there are any—for the 
usual political criticism. So, too, a general reader may ask himself 
when a specimen of foreign bookmaking or of the folly of our an- 
cestors comes before him, whether English bookmaking or modern 
bad joking is equally bad. From Paris to Astrachan provokes a 
question of this kind; and, on reflection, we think that we are not 
influenced by national prejudice. When we say that English 
bookmaking does really not come up to French, and that M. 
Alexandre Dumas the elder is the most incorrigible, irreclaim- 
able, shameless old bookmaker in the world. It is not long 
since a work was announced as Memoirs of the Secret Police, by 
Alexandre Dumas. Here was a prize for the lovers of the 
terrible, the marvellous, and the prolix. But purchasers (if any 
one ever bought the work) must have found themselves dis- 
appointed. This great novelty was really a translation, not by 
M. Dumas, of an English book, and all that M. Dumas con- 
tributed was a preface about eight lines in length. stating that 
he hoped the translation was well done. Perhaps, however, this 
little artifice was the work of the publisher, and not of M. Dumas 
himself, and we ought not to approach the latest effort of his 
genius with the recollection of this singular imposition hanging 
about us. There are plenty of materials in his new book to enable 
us to judge how M. Dumas writes. The work is streaming forth 
from the press in a succession of tiny volumes, and the series at 
present does not carry us beyond the fifth. But there is no 
reason whatever why the volumes should ever stop. They are 
made on such an easy principle. The modern fashion of com- 
petitive examinations and prize-essay writing has brought into 
use the process of what is technically termed “going to Maccul- 
loch.” That gentleman has collected such surprising stores of 
information on every possible subject, that for the instructive 
and statistical portion of his papers, a candidate has simply to 
turn to some of Mr. Macculloch’s writings, put the information 
into a mild form, add moral remarks, and his business is done. 
M. Dumas writes in the same way. He “goes to Macculloch.” 
He takes good heavy slices out of the common histories of Russia, 
and, to cheer the reader on the way, intersperses a narrative of 
his own personal adventures. It is in this personal narrative 
that he appears to us to throw English bookmakers utterly into 
the shade. Hundreds of English books are published which are 
constructed in the some way, but there is generally something in 
the intervening narrative. At least there are bad jokes. But 
M. Dumas does not give himself so much trouble. He merely 
indicates faintly where a bad joke would occur if he could give 
himself the trouble to make one, and he flows on with page after 
page of sheer unbroken inanity. 

The first volume will supply us with a few examples of his 
style. This volume is occupied with recounting how he got from 
Paris to St. Petersburg. Put shortly, the facts‘ are, that he 
joined the suite of a Russian Count, took the railway to Stettin, 
and went thence by boat. This is the ha’porth of bread. Now 
for the sack. The family attendants and belongings of the Count 
are described in one hundred and twelve pages. There are about 
five pages allowed to the courier, ten more to the music-master, 
and five more to the cat. The curious thing is, that M. Dumas 
represents himself as haunted by one grand ambition in life. 
He longs to have personally visited all the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, and wishes to acquire a thorough knowledge of their 
history and of the peoples who now inhabit them. He also repre- 
sents himself as oppressed with the fatigue of his enormous labours. 
He is bowed down to the earth with the task of sustaining and 
increasing his great literary reputation. He is emphatically a 
literary man—the pen never out of his hand, the midnight lamp 
never extinguished. So absorbed is he in his arduous pursuits, 
that he cannot even admit visitors. There is but one way of 
making his acquaintance, and that is to go to dinner with him. 
M. Dumas has discovered that, however assiduous he may be, 
he still must dine. It is no greater waste of time to eat with a 
stranger than to eat without a stranger, and therefore he is quite 
willing to admit to his table any one who wishes to make his 
acquaintance, He does not on this account give himself credit 
for hospitality or generosity. There is nothing he values but the 
precious time he might devote to writing; and as he does not 
sacrifice time by having an extra napkin laid at his dinner-table, 
it is a matter of perfect indifference to him whether a stranger 
comes or not. It was only by a curious accident that he got 
connected with the Russian family who eventually took him to 
Russia. A mutual acquaintance stated that he wished M. Dumas 
and the Count should be acquainted. The Count could not come 
to dinner with M. Dumas, and there was, therefore, a difficulty. 
But the ingenuity of the mutual acquaintance triumphed. He 
explained that the most convenient time for the Count to receive 
M. Dumas was between midnight and six in the morning, which 
was the hour when the Count’s family retired for their night’s 
rest. Even so hard-worked and resolute an author as M. Dumas 
acknowledged that he could find a spare hour within these limits, 
and the visit to the Count came off in the dead of the night. At 
the second or third interview, the Count and Countess took 
M. Dumas to a sofa, and proposed that this indefatigable student 
and writer should accompany them in five days to St. Petersburg. 
M. Dumas took three minutes to consider, and in that interval 
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reeived that his vast literary engagements not only permitted, 

ut almost compelled, immediate acquiescence. The journey was 

forthwith arranged, and after the five days had elapsed, the whole 
party set off. 

In order, therefore, to estimate accurately the value of what 
M. Dumas writes, we must remember that we have here the 
outpourings of a great cosmopolite inquirer and of an author who 
makes authorship the serious, earnest business of a Jaborious life. 
The passages relating to the Count’s cat may serve as a specimen 
of — such a man, with such aims and motives, can achieve :— 

Signorina is Roman. The Count was paying a visit to the shop of the 
famous mosaic-dealer, Galanti, with the intention of purchasing a little later, 
when he had ascertuined the price and value of the articles submitted to him. 

Signorina came all at once up to the Countess, setting up her back and 


urring. 

*O, what a beautiful cat!” cried the Countess. 

“She is your Ladyship’s,” said Galanti. 

The Countess asked her price. Galanti answered that Signorina might be 
given away, but was not for sale. The Countess accepted Signorina as a gift, 
but the Count bought mosaics of Galanti to the amount of 40,000 francs, 

It is probable that Signorina was paid for, and well paid for. 

One thing made the Countess por the cat is known to be the type of a 
constitutional subject, attaching itself, not to the master, but to the house. 

The Countess feared, however much she petted Signorina, that Signorina 
would not attach herself to her, but would remain attached to the house of 
M. Galanti. 

She was soon reassured. Signorina belonged to the excessively rare class 
of travelling cats; she had the bump of locomotion. 


The beloved animal was, however, the source of much subse- 
quent anxiety, and different incidents in the cat’s history are 
recounted with great gravity and fidelity by M. Dumas :— 

Between Aix and Turin a serious accident happened. 

They had determined to send a great quantity of luggage on beforehand. 

Signorina’s basket was amongst this luggage. 

This was discovered at the moment of getting into the carriage. The train 
set off; there was no means of getting Signorina back. 

They consoled themselves with thinking they would recover Signorina when 
they passed the station where the luggage was. 

But the train, which was an express, did not stop at that station. They 
passed by the station, to the great despair of the Countess, who then first 
discovered the place which Signorina held in her heart. 

At the next station they set the telegraph to work, they sent off a courier, 
they wrote to the station-master and the person in charge of the telegraph. 

They sent a hundred francs to compensate for the trouble given the 
officials, fifty franes to pay for Signorina’s keep, and asked that the cat might 
be sent to the house of Rothschild, at Paris. 

Two days after the arrival of the Count Signorina arrived also. 


It is in writing matter as interesting and important as this that 
M. Dumas occupies himself so busily that he knows no leisure 
time but his dinner hour. Mr, Albert Smith has lately told us 
how wearisome he has found it to go on night after night repeat- 
ing the same stories and jokes about Mont Blane and the 
travellers he is supposed to have met on his way to that mountain. 
He asked us to realize how painful it must be to come forward, 
cheerful and smiling, and deal out for the thousandth time a 
caricatured description of some traveller's folly. We can fancy 
that M. Dumas must occasionally undergo a similar sensation. 
After he has sat steadily at his desk seven or eight hours, and 
finds himself still condemned to f° on for another hour or two, 
writing more and more about a Russian nobleman’s wife's cat, 
and giving fresh anecdotes about its getting into the wrong 
basket, about its puzzling the officers of customs, and about its 
other little adventures, he must surely feel sometimes faint in 
the flesh, however ready his spirit may be to go on dribbling 
about the cat for ever, and however he may be sustained by the 
promptings of his cosmopolite ambition and by the consciousness 
that he is reaping the harvest of an enduring fame. 

Not unfrequently, however, M. Dumas goes one stage below 
the cat. He sometimes writes about positively nothing at all. 
He is fond of describing such passages in his travels as a night 
without any adventure whatsoever. He tells us how he deter- 
mined to go to sleep, and then how he went to sleep, and then 
how he woke up and had a little iced wine and water, and then 
how he went to sleep again. Who can wonder that the series of 
his little volumes shows no sign of terminating? As little can 
we wonder that, in order to relieve the narrative, he occasionally 
introduces touches that somewhat startle us. History puts on a 
very new face, and fiction is gd introduced where something 
like accuracy is desirable. The following, for instance, are the 
reflections and recollections which Cronstadt awakened in the 
breast of M. Dumas :— 

In the last war Admiral Napier undertook to capture Cronstadt. It would 
be, according to him, a mere nothing for the English fleet. He would break- 
fast at Cronstadt and dine at St. Petersburg. At the moment of weighing 
anchor he was asked for his last orders. 

A double ration of chloroform, was the answer of the terrible Commodore. 

A double ration of chloroform was served out; but, when he arrived off 
Cronstadt, Admiral N. apier contented himself with saluting Cronstadt. 

Cronstadt is simply impregnable, a fact of which Admiral Napier was not 


aware. 
We consoled him for his disappointment by taking Bomarsund. 


We hope that the hard-won hour of M. Dumas’s litera 
leisure may some day be enlivened by the arrival of the terrible 
Commodore, who will talk to him over the soup, and explain, in 
his own affable and easy way, what really happened in the cam- 

aign in which M. Dumas conceives the French to-have taken 
Homenvend to console the English. It is possible, that if this 
little historical incident were still insisted on by M. Dumas, the 
Admiral might finally give him what the sailor in Zom Oringle’s 
Log calls “an evasive answer.” 
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BLINDNESS*#* 
) Mra years before his death, Dr. Bull became blind. His 


4 blindness was brought on by the overstrained exercise of 
his sight in microscopic researches, especially in the examination 
of sand for the discovery of minute shells. About the same 
time that he lost his sight, he lost to a very great extent the use 
of his limbs also. Under this double affliction he bore up cheer- 
fully, finding his chief pleasure in communicating to others, so 
far as his means and opportunities went, the alleviations and 
resources which had to a certain extent supplied the place of the 
lost sense in his own case. The composition of the book now 
gene gd published largely engaged his thoughts and time. 

is death, however, has left it Henn oo: incomplete. This fact, 
and the circumstances under which the work was written, might 
allowably plead for a certain amount of critical forbearance even 
if it were much worse than it is. It can very well afford, 
however, to stand upon its own merits. If it adds little that is 
new to its subject in the way of fact or discussion, it has the 
merit of being agreeably written, and contains a good deal of 
interesting anecdote and tolerable reflection. 

The condition of the blind is a subject which has hitherto heen 
very little investigated, though it is rich in instruction of various 
kinds. The sum total of our knowledge being given, it is no 
easy matter to classify it—to assign the origin of each portion to 
its appropriate ware to determine what is due to the senses, 
what to the independent activity of the mind reacting upon their 
reports, and what to each individual sense. If, wherever a 
particular organ is wanting, we find that certain sensations and 
conceptions, which are always found when that organ exists, are 
wanting also, and if the restoration of the missing sense confers 
the hitherto absent impressions and ideas, we may consider that 
it is satisfactorily proved to be their source. The experience of 
the blind who have never possessed the sense of sight would, if 
accurately reported, throw much light on many of the phenomena 
of vision. The testimony of those who have become blind in 
adolescence, or adult age, or even in infancy, does not possess 
the same value. For however short a time they may have 
possessed the faculty of sight, and though they may have lost all 
distinct recollection of its exercise, and can call up no distant 
imagination of colour or any visual object, it has still contributed 
something to their mental stock, which remains in its effects, 
even when all traces of its origin have been lost. The born blind 
are the class most interesting to the scientific student. They 
form, however, a very small proportion of the entire blind popu- 
lation of the world, and the importance of specially observing 
and interrogating them has not been appreciated. ‘The term 
‘born blind,’” says Dr. Bull, “is indiscriminately applied to all 
children losing their sight before the eighth year, when adoles- 
cence commences.” It is obvious that such a classification as 
this is calculated to defeat the ends of scientific inquiry. Long 
before a child’s eighth year, his powers of sight ben observation 
have been wonderfully developed, and a whole harvest of 
conceptions gathered in, and influences submitted to, which de- 
prive his example of value as an instance of the effects of the 
absence of vision. Of 30,000 blind people in England, those 
who lose their sight in infancy—that is, before their eighth year 
—amount to only 2500. The proportion of those truly born- 
blind is exceedingly small. “Not one case,” says Dr. Bull, 
“came under my notice during a professional life of more than 
five-and-twenty years in London, although a physician for the 
greater part of that period to a Lying-in Institution averaging 
more than a thousand cases annually; nor do I remember a single 
one to have occurred in the practice of a large circle of medical 
friends.” The opportunities, then, of the only conclusive kind 
of observation—of the thorough application of what Mr. Mill 
has called the method of difference—in determining the nature 
of the information due to the sense of sight, are of the rarest 
occurrence. It is the more necessary, by isolating them—by 
carefully distinguishing in our inquiries those who have never 
seen from those who have done so, for however short a time—to 
turn such scant opportunities to their true account. 

One conclusion, however, has been arrived at by some high 
authorities which is to us not a little startling, and which, we think, 
deserves other than the very summary treatment it has received at 
their hands. To an assertion of Dr. Bull’s, that “ the blind philo- 
sopher may understand as well as any other man the distances and 
motions of the heavenly bodies,” &c., his editor appends the con- 
tradiction, “‘ Not the born-blind, who has no idea of what space 
really is.” Mr. Johns is officially connected with “ the largest 
blind school in Europe,” and his opportunities of observation 
have, of course, been very great. His assertion is partially con- 
firmed by the high philosophical authority of Sir William 
Hamilton, who says that “the observations of Platner on a 

rson born blind would prove that sight, not touch, is the sense 
. which we — ally obtain our knowledge of figure and 
our empirical vedas of space. Saunderson, at any rate, 
he adds, was not born blind.” (Hamilton’s Reid, p. 125). 
Saunderson, however, lost his sight utterly at twelve months, 
the organ itself being destroyed. Now, if these twelve months 
of vision could make the difference between the acquisition and 
the inability to gain so fundamental a notion as that of space—a 
notion involving in its presence the power to rise to the highest 
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truths of mathematical and physical science, and, in its absence, 
impotence to make the most distant approach to the conception 
of the elementary ideas they involve—we have a conclusive proof 
of the absurdity of grouping together, on the ground of similarity 
of condition, the blind strictly from their birth, and those who up 
to their eighth year have retained the power of sight. ‘The 
most accurate observations of the blind from birth evince,” Sir 
W. Hamilton elsewhere says, “that their conceptions of figure 
are extremely limited.” The dissertation in which he proposed 
to discuss this subject has, unfortunately, never yet been pub- 
lished. In the mean time some well-known facts and obvious con- 
siderations appear to contradict his doctrine. The conception of 
space, or extension, is simply that of externality, or of parts outside 
of parts. The conception of figure (which is extension bounded in 
a particular manner), and that of magnitude (that is, of relative 
extension), imply, of course, the fundamental notion from which 
they are derivatives and which they qualify. That men born blind 
can move through space, that they can find their way through 
intricate passages, that in rooms differently constructed they 
know how to adapt their movements to difference of size and 
form, shows that they have ideas of figure and magnitude 
as trustworthy and distinct as those possessed by the seeing. 
William Hankey, the watchmaker of Barnstaple, was born blind ; 
he, nevertheless, attained greater skill in his craft than the 
majority of his fellow-tradesmen, and, in cases of difficulty, was 
frequently “ called in” as an eminent practitioner where others 
had failed. Of course, he could only recognise the several parts 
of clock and watch b y their shape and form, and in putting them 
together he can hardly have been without that idea of relative 
position in space, or of parts external to each other, which is 
what we mean by extension. Sir W. Hamilton, it should 
be remarked, does not assert, with Mr. Johns, that sight 
is “the necessary condition of any perception of exten- 
sion at all,” but only “of its more prompt and_pre- 
cise perception.” Even this seems, on his own principles, to 
claim too much for it. Sir W. Hamilton holds the Berkleian 
Theory of Vision, according to which sight presents us merel 
with coloured surfaces, and therefore acquaints us only witht 
superficial extension, or with extension in the two dimensions of 
length and breadth. Space, however, is trinal extension—or 
extension in the three dimensions of length, breadth, and thick- 
ness, or depth. It might be contended with more plausibility, 
that a being gifted only with sight could attain no thes of what 
space really is, than that vision is absolutely necessary to its 
acquisition. The case reported by Dr. Franz in the Transactions 
of the Royal Society for 1841, of the restoration to sight, in his 
eighteenth year, of a lad born blind, who, being shown geome- 
trical figures on the first day, without touching, recognised and 
named them accurately, as circle, triangle, &c., seems to show 
not only that a precise knowledge of figures may be attained by 
the blind, but that the sensations derived from the same object 
by sight and touch have something in common, and are con- 
nected in our minds not merely by invariable associations, but 
by a natural resemblance. Some readers may recollect the con- 
trary answer to a hypothetical case of this kind proposed 
by “that very ingenious and studious promoter of real know- 
ledge, the worthy Mr. Moleneux,” which Locke gives in the 
ninth chapter of his Essay on the Human Understanding. 
In stating that the “born blind have no idea of what space 
really is,” Mr. Johns may perhaps be using the term “ space,” 
not in its philosophical sense to express extension, whether great 
or small, but, as it is often popularly employed, to denote infinite 
extension. There can be no doubt that sight is an indispensable 
aid in any attempt to realize the conception of vast space. The 
world of the blind, at any one moment, reaches no further than 
the sweep of his arm; and his imagination, restricted within the 
range of his experience, can scarcely pass these narrow limits. 
In some such sense as this, it may be quite true that the born 
blind has no adequate idea of what space really is. 


Other questions of interest to psychologists, such as—why, 
with two eyes, objects are beheld single ?—why, with the picture 
of objects inverted on the retina, the objects themselves are seen 
erect ?—whether the perception of distance is immediate or 
indirect, an intuition of sense or an inference of the mind ?— 
are likely to be solved more satisfactorily by examination of the 
experience of the blind from their birth on occasion of the first 
bestowal of sight than by any other means. 


Dr. Bull devotes an interesting chapter of his work to exa- 
mining the influence of blindness on the intellectual character. 
That the blind are in general remarkable for power of memory, the 
faculty of concentrated attention, a strong taste for and capacity 
to excel in abstract and speculative science, is a well-known and 
natural result of their privation. Dr. Guilli¢é, the celebrated 
French teacher of the blind, appears, rather paradoxically, to 
think that the want of sight is an advantage rather than a 
hindrance in the study of mathematics. “Si le genre humain,” 
says Royer-Collard, “avait été aveugle-né, sa condition dans 
lunivers serait bien au-dessous de ce qu'elle est, mais sa 
metaphysique serait bien plus saine.” But the senses are not 
manly the inlets of information—the impressions which they 
convey appeal directly to the emotions, and give their bias to 
the moral dispositions and propensities. With regard to the 
effect of blindness on the moral character, some curious observa- 
tions have been made of consequences which seem too naturally 
connected with that privation to be altogether valucless, but 


which have been, perhaps, too absolutely stated. Diderot long 
ago remarked that a certain degree of inhumanity was generally 
noticeable in the blind. The ery of grief and the language 
of direct complaint are the only excitements to compassion to 
which they are accessible. The silent appeal of look and gesture 
cannot reach them. ‘Do not we,” he says, “cease to feel 
commiseration when the distance or smallness of the objects 
produces in us the same effect that the want of sight does in 
them?” Dr. Guillié (quoted by a writer in the last edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica) attributes to them a lack of 
modest decency ; and though he acquits them of a disposition to 
atheism, he says, “that he cannot altogether justify them from 
the reproach of impiety.” The scepticism of Saunderson is well 
known. Newton, he said, believed on the testimony of nature, 
“while I am reduced to believe on that of Newton.” Excluded 
from all perception of the beauty of the visible universe, and 
from the counter-revelations of the telescope and microscope— 
which appeal so strongly to religious wonder and awe—it is 
scarcely matter of surprise that the susceptibility of the blind 
to lively religious emotions should be fainter than that of the 
seeing. They may be told and taught all that others know, but 
the feelings can scarcely be reached at second-hand :— : 

Segnius irritant animum demissa per aures, 

Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus, et que 

Ipse sibi tradit spectator. 

When Dr. Guillié attributes to the blind a tendency to suspi- 
cion, selfishness, and ingratitude—a general want, in short, of 
humane and kindly natural feelings—it should be remembered 
that his observations, though very extensive, have had for their 
objects the blind as collected together within the walls of a public 
institution. The emotions and a in which he proclaims 
them deficient are almost necessarily of home growth. They arise 
in response to parental care, fraternal and sisterly affection, and 
individual friendship, and can scarcely spring up under the whole- 
sale treatment inevitable when large numbers of the young are 
gathered together within the walls of a public school or pom ling 

Our observations have referred rather to Dr. Bull’s subject 
than to his book. In conelusion, we again recommend it as 
attractive and profitable reading. 


A CANADIAN DRAMATIST.* 


A DRAMA on a Scriptural subject is, at any rate in modern 
times, almost certain to prove an essentially undramatic 
a. The type with which a host of ambitious rhapsodies 
the smaller fry of English poets has made us familiar is not 
likely to tempt many readers to trace the modifications which it 
may undergo in the hands of an anonymous Canadian poet. It 
may be as well, therefore, to say at once that Saud does not be- 
long to the school of the Jephthas, and Noahs, and Japhets, and 
Satans—that it has nothing of the life-drama about it—and that it 
makes no pretence to spasmodic mysticism. Although, in 
accordance with the Scriptural narrative, it personifies the 
evil spirit which torments the King, the interest is concentrated, 
not on any Lucifer or Mephistopheles, but on the struggle of 
Saul against the troubles which assail him from without and from 
within, and on the gradual unfolding of his fate from the day 
when he went out to seek his father’s asses and returned a King, 
down to his despairing visit to the Witch of Endor and his final 
overthrow and death on the field of Gilboa. The supernatural 
element is throughout subordinated to the human interest, and 
the powers of darkness are made to occupy the same sort of 
see in the drama which is filled by the witches in Macbeth. 
xcept as prompters of evil, tempting Macbeth first to his crime 
and then to his destruction, the witches take no direct part in the 
action of Shakspeare’s play ; and, in confining the operation of 
his evil spirit almost exclusively to the perversion of Saul’s 
mind, our author has shown a sense of the exigencies of dramatic 
composition, the absence of which is the most glaring defect in 
ordinary attempts at the construction of a Scriptural drama. 

For the purpose of dramatic handling, the story of Saul is one 
of the grandest subjects to be found in the whole range of his- 
tory. His strange elevation to the throne, his assumption of 
Samuel’s office and consequent sentence of deposition, his de- 
moniac possession, his jealousy of David's ig ey , his appeal 
to the powers of sorcery, and his suicide on the field of his fated 
defeat, are incidents on which Shakspeare might have grafted 
conceptions not inferior to Macbeth or Lear. Some idea of this 
kind seems to have guided the author of Saul to his choice of 
subject ; and the ambition to write a play on the Shakspearian 
model, which has ruined so many a -» poets, has inspired 
him with a larger measure of the spirit of the great dramatist 
than has generally fallen to the share of modern imitators. Saul 
is said to be the production of a self-taught man, and it is scarcely 
possible to read Falf-a-dozen pages of it without being convinced 
that you have to do with a man of one book. He is evidently so 
deeply imbued with the thoughts which he has found in Shak- 
speare as scarcely to sever them in imagination from his own. 

ot only are isolated passages often mere reproductions of 
Shakspearian ideas, but the construction of the whole play, and 
the frame of scene after scene, may as easily be traced to the 
same origin. If a selection of such parallels were extracted, the 
author of Saud would perhaps be pronounced, on their evidence, 


* Saul: a Drama, in Three Parts. Montreal: J. Lovell. London. 
Routledge. 1859. 
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the most audacious plagiarist in the history of literature. And 
yet this would be a very unfair judgment on a writer who dis- 
plays a vein of dramatic genius more original and vigorous than 
any modern playwright whom we can call to mind. His plagiarisms 
are, we believe, as honest as they are bold; and the harmony 
which pervades the whole work is only to be accounted for by 
the hypothesis which we have suggested—that he had dwelt upon 
the pages of Shakspeare until the thoughts became so much a 
part of his own mind as to have made him almost unconscious of 
the distinction between the coinage of his own fancy and the 
wealth which he had borrowed from the idol of his imitation. 
The result is a drama to which a reader who had never heard of 
Shakspeare would, perhaps, ascribe more thanits dueshare of praise, 
but which, after every deduction for stolen gems, possesses an 
originality which may be sought in vain among the more 
cautious plagiarists who have learned the judicious lesson to 
borrow from sources less easily detected than the pages of the 
best-read book in the English language. But the merit of 
the book is so much more in its dramatic force than in its 
— poetic beauties—though these are not wanting—that 
the opinion which may be formed of isolated passages would be 
no criterion of its merit asa whole. The conception of Saul’s 
character is worked out with great artistic power. The key-note 
of his mind is the self-reliance which one so readily associates 
with physical strength. The first act of his reign is to invoke 
Heaven's judgments on himself if he should fail to relieve the 
defenders of Jabesh Gilead, who are threatened with horrible 
barbarities by the King of Ammon. His struggle for precedence 
against the power of the priesthood is foreshadowed by his first 
exhortation to the panic-stricken Israelites to follow Saul and 
Samuel ; and when the messengers from Jabesh Gilead piteously 
entreat him, ‘“‘O Saul, do not fail us,” the new-made monarch 
replies right royally :— 
Fail you! 

Let the morn fail to break; I will not break 

My word. Haste, or I’m there before you. Fail! 

Let the morn fail the east; I’Jl not fail you. 

But swift and silent as the streaming wind, 

Unseen approach, then gathering up my force 

At dawning, sweep on Ammon, as Night’s blast 

Sweeps down from Carmel on the dusky sea. 


The quibble on the word “ break” is an obvious imitation of Shak- 
speare’s habit of introducing a play upon words into some of his 
most serious passages. But we have quoted the lines not as an 
illustration of the author’s style, but as indicating his conception 
of the character of the King while in the first exaltation of unaec- 
customed power. The other element which combines in the mind 
of Saul with his natural audacity to lead him into the troubles 
which soon gather round him, is a meditative temper, at one 
time showing itself in half-melancholy moralizing, and at another 
breaking into scepticism, and questioning the decrees of priests 
and Providence in a tone which bodes anything but pacific rela- 
tions between himself and the prophet from whom he ine received 
his crown. This side of the King’s character is also faintly 
shadowed forth in one of the early scenes—the morning of the 
triumphant attack on the hosts of Ammon :— 

The day breaks calmly, howsoe’er it end, 

And nature shows no great consent with man; 

Curtailing not the slumber of the clouds, 

Nor rising with the clarion of the wind 

To blow his signals... . . 


But the sound of movement in the enemy's camp and the 
reports of his own captains rouse the King’s impatience :— 
Prompt is the word upon the tongue of time, 
From day to day, on echoing through the years 
That glide away into eternity, 
Whispering the same unceasing syllable. 
Boy, bring my arms! not now we'll moralize, 
Although to fight it needs that some must fall. 
When this day’s work is done, and serious night 
Disposes to reflection and gives leisure, 
We will review the hours of the past slaughter ; 
And while around to heaven ascends a dew 
Distilled from blood now throbbing in its veins, 
Sorrow for whom we must. Till then we'll act. 
Survive who may, retain who shall his breath, 
We'll now assault, and start the work of death. 

The first hint of the questioning spirit of the King is given in 

the next scene, which follows the rout of the enemy :— 
But let us sheathe these trenchant ministers ; 
For by the souls for whom they have hewn a passage 
Unto some far mysterious gehenna, 
Or to the troubled sepulchre of the air, 
They have well done. 

A spirited picture follows of the field over which the Tsraelites 

have hunted down their foes :— 
A very shambles with the enemy’s slain, 
That lie in heaps before the walls of Jabesh, 
And thence to this grow fewer, like the drops 
Of blood sore oozing from the savage beast, 
As it flees before the hunter till ’tis drained. 
We have drained this day the pride of Ammon. 

The first crisis in Saul’s fate is the wilful assumption of the 
priestly office, when, after waiting in vain for Samuel, he did 
sacrifice before his army; and the intervening scenes are skilfully 
contrived to exhibit the growth of the King’s impatience up to 
the point when he sets at defiance Samuel’s injunction to wait 
for his arrival. Jehoidah, “a sour, disdainful priest,” with the 


goads Saul into fury with dark hints that the struggle provoked 
by Jonathan at Geba was begun with no assurance of Divine 
ermission, and that the army is but a rabble compared with the 
hilistines; and he goes so far as to suggest doubts whether 
Samuel will appear within the promised seven days. The 
prophet still lingers, and the army is seized with panic. A 
false rumour spread by the King of Samuel's arrival is in vain. 
The mere presence of the enemy makes the army melt away 
like hoar-frost in the sun. Saul, furious with his pack of mongrel 
hounds, sets guards to stay the flight :— 
None can escape. I have the camp surrounded 
With those who will not spare; if more choose flight, 
Let them dig downwards for it to the grave. 


Even the guards are reported as half disposed to slink away by 
night, and the King retires on the eve of the seventh day wit 
the exclamation of disgust— 
Would that there were no night, 

For half the world abuse it. Let them go, 

Although it is ungrateful as ’tis cowardly, 

Thus to desert me coldly by degrees, 

As breath from off a mirror. 


The fatal day dawns, and Saul will wait no longer. The pre- 
sumptuous sacrifice, the sudden appearance of Samuel with 
the curse upon his lips, and the rout of Gilgal, almost break 
Saul’s spirit :— 
+++ + There is no virtue left 
In mortal man—nay, women had done better. 
Oh, Jonathan, thy glorious deed at Geba, 
Put out unto unworthy usury, 
Is lost in Gilgal’s issue ! 
But Jonathan, still undaunted, replies— 
Yearn not over me; 
What we have done, O King and Sire, is ours, 
Part of ourselves—yea, more, it will not die 
When we shall, nor can any steal it ; 
For honour hath that cleaving quality 
It sticks upon us, and none may remove it, 
Except ourselves by future deeds of baseness. 
SavL. 
We never were so poor since we grew rich. 
JONATHAN. 
We will grow richer than we yet have been. 
And from this need, yet heap up such abundance 
That we shali wonder why we ever sorrowed 
At this petty pilfering. 

There is much spirit and force in some of the passages we 
have quoted ; but we have selected them, not as being more than 
average specimens of the author's diction, but because they give 
the best hint (more than a hint is impossible within our limits) 
of the character of the dramatic action in the first of the three 
parts into which the play is divided. The remaining incidents 
which complete the orthodox five acts of Part I. are the enter- 
prise of Jonathan and his armour-bearer at Michmash and the 
miraculous dispersion of the Philistines, the expedition against 
the Amalekites, the second curse of Samuel, the secret con- 
secration of the son of Jesse, the visitation of Saul’s evil 
spirit, and the soothing influence of David's harp. At each 
step in the progress of the story the King falls deeper into 
scepticism, and, from cursing Samuel, goes on to question the 
justice of the Omnipotent. The gradual development of this 
temper of mind, until it culminates in demoniac possession, is the 
leading idea of this portion of the play, and it is worked out by 
the skilful use of the recorded incidents in Saul’s career, without 
diminishing the sympathy which the hero of a drama ought 
always tocommand. The disobedience of Saul in —_— the 
Amalekitish King is made to flow naturally from his horror and 
disgust at the slaughter in which his troops are engaged :— 

They’ve made the massacre a carnival, 
And fleshed their souls yet deeper than their swords. 
Pshaw, the broad multitude knows nothing of judgment ; 
Revenge with them was at the bottom of it, 
While sensuality rose to the top like scum. 
Revenge is hunger of the mind, and hunger 
Makes all things cruel... .. 
oseee .... I fear that most of men, 
If they were licensed by divine decree, 
‘ Would change to demons and for aught be ready. 


Malzah, the evil spirit, who is commissioned to enter Saul, is 
quite a new creation in the demoniac world. There is something 
very startling in the idea of making a possessing demon full of 
fun, like Puck, and even capable of a sort of pity (a demoniac 
pity, however, which has no mixture of sympathy in it) for the 
victim whom he goes on torturing, not so much from malice as 
from the desire to get through the task which has been imposed 
upon him. But, such as he is imagined, Malzah is worked into 
more substantiality than almost any artistic creation out of the 
depths, if we except Goethe’s Mephistopheles, the sprites of 
Shakspeare’s plays, and that marvellous conception of devil 
which is to be found in De la Motte Fouqué’s Sintram. Malz 

is a devil-may-care kind of devil, and trolls at his work in a strange, 
reckless way. Queer snatches of song, with an unearthly no- 
meaning in them, are his delight. At one instant he is watching 
Saul till— 

Tiis mind’s defences are blown down with passion, 
And I can enter him unchallenged, as 

A traveller does an inn; and, when I’m there, 
He is himself now so much like a demon, 


true ecclesiastical hatred for kings who overshadow his order, 


He will not notice me. 
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Almost in the same breath we have him chanting— 


There was a devil, and his name was I, 
From Profundus he did ery; 

He changed his note as he changed his coat, 
And his coat was of a varying dye. 

It had many a hue: in hell ’twas blue; 

*T was green in the sea, and white in the sky. 


Even when exorcised by David's harp, Malzah is as cheerful 
as ever :— 
Music, Music hath its sway, 
Music’s order I obey. 
I have unwound myself at sound 
From off Saul’s heart where coiled I lay. 


The King’s horror after his first attack of frenzy is given with 
as much pathos as truth, though the images are somewhat reck- 
lessly used :— 

Oh! wife, it is not these corporeal pains— 

Though they are past description—that unman me, 
But ’tis the horrid overthrow of my mind, 

My will’s harsh subjugation, that doth humble me. 

I know the strength of man; I know a spasm 

Can paralyze it; I know his cogitation 

May fail at an impertinent idea ; 

But to have the soul swallowed up of its own self, 

Like ocean by its own devouring sands, 

Or the clear sun high in the firmament, e 
Thence downward sucked, and quenched in a yoleano— 
Oh! no stout-hearted courage can brave that ! 

I would that I could guide my thoughts—but no— 
The King’s most lawless subject is himself. 


A scene with a physician — which must certainly have been 
suggested by the short scene in Macbeth—follows, in which Saul 
thus upbraids the leech who cannot gratify the King’s modest 


The mind—the mind’s the only worthy patient! 

Were I one of thy craft, ere this I'd have 

Anatomized a spirit; I’d have treated 

Soul wounds of niy own making! ... . 
are impostors! 

All said, ye are impostors—fleas! Skin-deep 

Is deep with you: you only prick the flesh 

When you should probe the overwhelmed heart 

And lance the horny wounds of old despair. 

Away; Death is worth all the doctors. 

The second and third parts of the tragedy carry on the fatal 
history of Saul’s mind with increasing power. The growth of 
the resolve to slay David by his own javelin or by the sword of 
the Philistines is the main feature of Saul’s possession; and 
though we cannot attempt to carry our sketch of the action 
further than we have already done, there is one passage which 
embodies so striking an idea of homicidal mania that we must 
give it for the benefit of juries and mad-doctors. Here is Saul, 
under the influence of the demon, brooding over the murder of 
David :— 

T am beneath the tyranny of a vow 

Which I will honour whilst I am eclipsed, 

That I hereafter may have power to plead 

I did it in the darkness—’tis the fiend ; 

He darkens, yet illuminates my mind, 

Like the black heavens when lightnings ride the wind. 
The fit is over, and Saul then soliloquizes :— 

If in my fiend-fraught frenzy I had killed him, 

It had been well; ’t had not my conscience burdened, 

Yet lightened much my heart. 
We should like very much to know whether this way of 
coaxing madness into crime, with the notion of escaping conscience, 
if not punishment, is not a common feature of the homicidal 
mania of the doctors. 

One peculiarity of our author should be mentioned before we 
leave him to the judgment of the public. The aim which he sets 
before himself is to depict the human emotions which are not for 
one age but for all time; and he shows the utmost contempt for 
local colouring, and indulges in anachronisms as boldly as if he 
were himself a Shakspeare. Here, for example, is the beginning 
of a peasant dialogue :— 

Is it morning, sirs? for yet the sun’s abed, 
And has a vile black nightcap on his head. 
What an abominable teaster is this heavens; 
This sky’s as dismal as mortality. 
Ah! me. 
Man is a pipe that Life doth smoke, 
As saunters it the earth about ; 
And when ’tis wearied of the joke, 
Death comes and knocks the ashes out. 
Something with a moral in it so easily comes 
In these sad times. 

As an illustration of some of the observations with which we 
commenced our criticism, we must conclude with one passage, 
a Soliloquy on Sleep, the paternity of which is obvious enough. 
In the appropriateness of the ideas to the position of a king 
tossing ona restless bed, it is certainly not inferior to the original 
which suggested it. The contrast in Saul’s mind is between 
king and slave as such. In Henry IV., it is rather between 
luxury and outward discomfort. The tenderness of the con- 
cluding thought also strikes us as a remarkably natural transi- 
tion. But we must give the passage without further com- 
ment, as a very striking combination of originality and pla- 
giarism :— 

T'llstrive to 


And take me by surprise. I called her not, 

And yet she’d come; but now I even woo her, 

And court her ny the cunning use of drugs; 

But still she will not turn to me her steps, 

Not even to approach, and, looking down, 

Drop on these temples one oblivious tear. 

I that am called a King, whose word is law, 

Awake I lie, and toss; whilst the poor slave 

Whom I have taken prisoner in my wars ; 

Sleeps soundly; and he who hath sold himself to service, 

Although his cabin rock beneath the gale, 

Hears not the uproar of the night, but smilin 

Dreams of the year of jubilee. I would that 

Could sleep at night; for then I should not hear 

Ahinoam, poor grieved one! sighing near. 
Extracts will at best give but a disjointed idea of a work 
which aims at unity of action; but few who read the book will 
doubt that, if dramatic power is to be recognised as a quality of 
higher order than mere musical facility of diction, the unknown 
author of Saul ought to take a very prominent position among 
our living poets. 


MINERALOGY OF THE ANCIENTS.* 


— is no branch of human knowledge in which the pre- 
cise employment of words is more desirable than in that 
which deals with the multifarious substances composing the crust 
of our planet. Not only should we avoid betokening under the 
same patronymic objects which are quite distinct in character, 
but the aim of educated men ought also to be to apply right 
names to certain and well-defined things. Modern authors on 
mineralogy have, for some years past, run a praiseworthy tilt, on 
the one hand, against the looseness of language in which popular 
ignorance delights, and, on the other, against the conceit of hasty 
experimenters prone to dub with new titles substances not yet 
sufliciently proved to be distinct from their fellows. Some of the 
errors occasioned by the first misuse of names are so poss » 4 
engrained among us that, in despite of better knowledge and of 
the consciousness that they perpetuate blundering ideas, it is in- 
convenient to attempt to ide them off. How long, for instance, 
must we continue to write with “ black-lead” pencils, although 
the mineral which leaves its stain on the paper contains not a 
particle of the Saturnine metal? Or, why should we persist in 
drawing with “red chalk” crayons, dashing in our shadows with 
“black chalk,” and taking out grease spots with “‘ French chalk” 
or “ Briancon chalk,” when all and singular of those natural pro- 


and physical properties, from the material of those well-loved 


cliffs that make 
White Albion shimmer on the eye? 


Troublesome as are these contradictions in common language, 
they are far exceeded by the confusion worse confounded which 
holds sway in the language of workmen daily brought into con- 
tact with some or other of the minerals. With them, for example, 
the word ‘ sulphur” may signify either the common and com- 
paratively innocent yellow substance, iron pyrites, or it may 
mean the deadly fire-damp which has so often claimed its heca- 
tomb of victims from our coal-mines; or it may be the personifi- 
cation of some mischievous influence produced on a metal by an 
obscure cause—apparently linked in their minds with the attri- 
butes of the approved melodramatic author of evil. 

We have alluded to these facts because, without a fair acknow- 
ledgment of our own modern shortcomings, we are hardly pre-. 
pared to make due allowances for the inaccuracies of ancient 
authors and compilers, or to appreciate the difficulty which besets 
the researches of those who endeavour to ferret out the interpre- 
tation to be given in modern language to the terms used by the 
Hebrew, Greek, and Roman writers. Such inquiries must have 
suggested themselves to every thoughtful reader of the Bible or 
student of classical literature, but the replies to be extracted 
from ordinary dictionaries and annotations must very generally 
have excited either mistrust or dissatisfaction. Dr. Moore— 
who, when he published the first edition of his Ancient Mine- 
ralogy, some twenty-four years ago, was Professor of the Greek 
and Latin languages in Columbia College—has approached the 
task in the modest spirit of a scholar desirous of throwing light 
on an interesting but entangled subject, and completes it with 
a full admission that much more remains to be done in the 
same field. He discusses, first, the few metals and other 
mineral substances mentioned in the Scriptures, showing clearly 
how the names given to some of them in our translation are 
erroneous; and then passes to the more full review of metals, 
earths, and gems as handed down to us by Pliny, Theophrastus, 
and Dioscorides, as well as in the scattered notices of various. 
other authors. Dr. Moore is certainly not inclined to believe, 
with Buffon, that the ancients were far more advanced and better 
informed than ourselves in the natural history of animals and 
minerals; and we doubt not that he would except the physical 
and natural history sciences from Aristotle's unsatisfactory 
suggestion, that “ probably every art and all wisdom has often 
been explored to the farthest and again forgotten.” He gives 
full credit to the artists of ancient times for the taste and skill 
which they introduced into their works, and to their philosophical 
observers for an industry and perseverance which only failed 


Strive did I say? There was a time when sleep 


Was wont to approach me with her souudless feet, 


* Ancient Mineralogy. By N. F. Moore, LL.D. Second Edition, 
London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co, 
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because they had set out on a wrong path. Now and then he 
appears inclined to stretch a point in their favour, with a very 
small foundation to stand upon. Thus, from a passage among 
the fragments of Ctesias, he thinks we “ might, perhaps, infer 
that the ancients, 400 years before the Christian era, had 
some obscure notion of the use of lightning-rods.” Ctesias 
speaks of a fountain of India, from the bottom of which 
was obtained a kind of iron of which he had two swords, 
and which was of such a nature that, being implanted in the 
ground, it averted clouds, and hail, and lightnings. A very 
obscure notion this, in truth, and one which robs our Franklins 
and Snow Harrises of but little of their merit in protecting our 
dwellings on land and on sea. There is a strange want of pre- 
cision in taking a conductor to be the same thing as an averter 
(axorpéraos) of lightning; and, with equal justice, we might 
have drawn arguments from antique pages to show that certain 
gems were capable of being used instead of the iron rod, seeing 
that one of the reputed virtues of the emerald was its power of 
averting tempests; and that coral, powdered and sprinkled in 
the ground, was an infallible protector against lightning, hail, 
and other meteoric enemies of the agriculturist. 

There are, doubtless, some points in which we are apt to 
underrate the advance which had been made at the time of the 
Roman Empire in many of the arts depending on the application 
of mineral substances, and bearing directly on the comfort and 
convenience of life. When we see the unfurnished condition of 
the holes so often serving as windows in the south of Europe, 
and recollect the scarcity and value of glass in former days, we 
may probably fail to appreciate the high condition to which 
horticulture appears to have risen, when, according to Pliny, the 
“lapis specularis”—our selenite, or crystallized gypsum—was 
largely employed in protecting various plants from the cold. 
Martial tells us that apple-trees and vines were thus enclosed in 
diaphanous houses; and Columella says that in this way the 
table of Tiberius was supplied with cucumbers almost through- 
out the year. Even banqueting-rooms, baths, and porticos were 
thus guarded against the wintry winds; and Martial refers to a 
prototype of our so-called Crystal Palaces, in words which would 
— apply to our Thames-flavoured atmosphere of the present 
ay :— 

’ Hibernis objecta notis specularia puros 

Admittunt soles et sine fece diem. 


It is difficult to determine whether or not some of the “lapis 
specularis” or of the phengites, to which much the same 
characters are attributed, was not mica—a substance which from 
its greater elasticity has been more frequently used for similar 
purposes in our own times. 

Among the very numerous bodies quoted by the ancients as 
valuable for this or that art, it is almost impossible to fix with 
certainty on the modern equivalents of many of them. Take 
those employed for medicine alone. Asia Minor and the islands 
of the Archipelago appear to have furnished as full a contingent 
to the Pharmacopeia as even the vegetable juices of South 
America and the West Indies have done for the last two or three 
centuries. Whose were the “vile bodies” experimented upon 
has not been placed on record; but tastings and doses of 
all manner of salts, earths, powdered gems, metals, and com- 
bustibles must have been liberally exhibited, noted, and com- 
mefited upon; and either faith must have been very mighty 
with the patients of old, or we moderns may not be so accessible 
to or observant of certain influences, for we can recognise by 
their effects a very small proportion of the long lists of sanative 
minerals. A few, to be sure, have survived the invasion of 
science and the importation of hosts of new drugs—some 
embalmed in popular belief, some even under the sign manual of 
constituted authorities ; whilst the faith of the world of patients 
appears to be largely drawn off in other directions. We doubt 
whether there is anything more of “ dark ages,” or barbarism, or 
credulity attaching to the ceremonials of the sealing of the cakes 
of Lemnian earth, than to the trade of which an outward and 
visible sign is the papering and sealing up of packets of the 
“Supreme Cure-all,” as it may be witnessed any day from the 
pavement of Temple Bar. 

Dr. Moore has arranged his remarks on the various mineral 
substances according as they were employed as pigments, as 
medicines, as precious stones, for building purposes, or for the 
aye ge of metals. This classification has its advantages; 

ut the divisions and headings might have been ordered more 
conveniently for reference. The book contains little that is new, 
although some of its opinions, broached before by others, are 
fair subjects for further discussion. The author’s belief that the 
vasa murrhina were Oriental porcelain, and that a stone called 
Fire-resister, or Fire-proof (mvpizdyos), employed in the con- 
struction of furnaces, was limestone, is likely to be challenged 
by many ; whilst his suggestion that many of the ancient minerals 
are not known to us because their habitats—so to speak—have 
been utterly exhausted, is not less assailable. It needs but a 
small acquaintance with the infinite varieties of form and colour 
in minerals to feel that naturalists, deprived as they were till 
beyond the middle of the last century of the exact aids of che- 
mistry and the laws of erystalline form, must have had a tendency 
to multiply names, unchecked by any fear of false classification. 
It is thus very puzzling to read back farther than a hundred 
ro ago; and the treatises of the Middle Ages, the quaint 

exameters of Marbodeus, the authoritative paragraphs of Al- 
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bertus Magnus, and the practical pages of George Bauer, contri- 
bute scarcely any assistance, on moot questions, to the interpre- 
tation of the older authors. Dr. Hill, the translator of Theo- 
phrastus, and Wallerius, the Swedish mineralogist, commenced 
in the last century to read tie old names by a new light; and 
De Launay, in his Minéralogie des Anciens, contributed, in 
1803, a great store of information on the subject. Dr. Moore’s 
little work, although treating it in a less searching and compre- 
hensive manner, may be recommended as an antidote to the 
mistakes often made among names, and as a brief and popular 
statement of the knowledge of inorganic substances among the 
ancients. 


ROBERT MORNAY#* 
OBERT MORNAY isa book which may stand as a very 


fair representative of a considerable class of modern novels. 
They have no specific name. They are neither religious, nor 
professional, nor artistic; nor are they intended either to amuse 
or to instruct ; and yet, in some points of view, they appear to be 
designed to merit or to fulfil ouch of these — and purposes. 
Novels in general are perhaps best described as mental anodynes 
—contrivances for absorbing every mental process which can 
disturb or excite, in a sort of idle, gentle, passive attention to 
something perfectly easy to understand, and not entirely unplea- 
sant to observe. ‘They occupy in literature very much the same 
position which is oceupied in medicine by opiates. That parti- 
cular class of novels to which Robert Mornay belongs are opiates 
of a very peculiar kind—opiates intended not for the reader, but 
for the author. They are a contrivance for satisfying that eager- 
ness which many persons feel in the present day to think upon 
the gravest subjects without trouble, without knowledge, without 
responsibility, without premisses, and without conclusions. T he 
very form of the title-page is a sufficient indication of what is to 
follow—* Robert Mornay. By Max Ferrer. ‘Truth may some- 
times come out of the devil’s mouth’ ”—a collocation which seems 
to suggest that the novel is true and the writer a devil. Charac- 
teristically enough, the following page announces that the work 
is “‘ dedicated to the author’s youngest sister.” To suppose that 
* Max Ferrer” is otherwise hen a pseudonym would be a libel 
on the race of godfathers and godmothers. Who ever knew an 
Englishman called “Max”? It is one of the little affectations 
which distinguish novelists in the present day that they usually 
prefer being pseudonymous to being anonymous ; and it is also 
characteristic that they are so afraid of being charged with affec- 
tation on the one hand, whilst they cling to it fondly on the 
other, that the pseudonyms which they select are always a little, 
and only just a Fistle, out of the common way. Ferrars or Ferrers 
(de Ferrariis, Tronworks) is not a very uncommon name; but no 
one would ever meet with a Ferrer, and, above all, with a Max 
Ferrer, elsewhere than on the title-page of such a book as Robert 
Mornay. A year or two ago alittle tale of the same kind was pub- 
lished by one “ Max Lyle,” and it was easy to trace in it, as in 
Robert Mornay, the sort of temper which dictated the selection. 
*T am above the vulgarity,” its name seems to say, “ of dressing 
myself in ae I do not call myself pena, Mow- 
bray or Mortimer Howard, but [ am not exactly ‘Tom, Dick, or 
Harry.” We can quite understand the wish to conceal the 
authorship of a novel, but a nom de plume is an unnecessary 
manifestation of vanity. 

The contents of Robert Mornay are just what might have been 
expected from its title-page. It is the book of a decidedly clever 
man. It shows an amount of literary ability which, with practice, 
might become considerable. It contains evidence of good inten- 
tions and good moral feeling on the part of the author, but it is 
much to be regretted that, after relieving his feelings by writing 
it, he did not put it in the fire and turn his mind to something 
more important and more wholesome. There is no fault to be 
found with the dish, except that it has come with the wrong 
butcher. The personage referred to on the title-page occasion- 
ally supplies meat as well as cooks. 

The story of Robert Mornay is very short indeed. He is 
thirty years of age, rich, and lately discarded 4 a lady to whom 
he had been engaged. Staying at a friend’s house in Italy, he 
falls in with a pretty Italian peasant girl, whom he does not 
seduce, though in an honourable sort of way (for he intended to 
marry her) he goes very near it, destroying her peace of mind by 
making love to her, and then giving her up because his friend's wife 
suggests that he may make up his quarrel with the first lady, and 
that it would be very unpleasant for her to find him married to an 
ignorant, uneducated foreigner. After some loitering about, and a 

rolongation of his quarrel with his original mistress, during which 
he writes a sceptical journal of which selections are published, 
Mornay marries the first lady, and the second is seduced by 
some one else, and drives about London as Madame de Sylvio in 
a very unequivocal brougham. The subordinate characters 
marry the women provided for them. ‘The different scenes to 
which this slight plot—if it deserves such a name—gives occasion 
are sketched in a decidedly skilful and spirited manner ; and if 
Max Ferrer chooses to devote himself entirely to literary pur- 
suits, and knows, or can learn, how to construct a plot, he might 
probably do well as a novelist. This, however, is by no means 
the object which he has proposed to himself in Robert Mornay. 


* Robert Mornay, By Max Ferrer. London; Chapman and Hall, 1859. 
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He aims, as people are apt to do when they publish their first 
novel, at something far higher than the orthodox three volumes. 
He has loaded his fowling-piece and put on his shooting-jacket 
not for the sake of a hare or two als few brace of partridges, 
but for the liberation of Italy, the establishment of a constitu- 
tional Government in France, the defence of England against 
invasion, and a few other objects equally desirable, and just as 
likely to be attained by half-a-pound of powder and two pounds 
and a half of small shot as the solution, or at any rate the state- 
ment, of the great problems of this life and the next by the pub- 
lication of a novel in one volume, half of which is occupied with 
love-making. 

A few difficulties have occurred to the author of Robert Mor- 
nay we the world in which we live. Morality is not 
quite a simple thing. The Providential government of the 
world is a subject which is not altogether free from difficulty. 
Revealed religion in general may be viewed in a light which will 
more or less perplex the observer. Moreover, a rich man who 
has attained the age of thirty without even embarking in any 
serious f pane eee who has spent his time partly in enjoying him- 
self and partly in making desultory observations on a great variety 
of different subjects—may be supposed to be particularly likely to 
see anomalies in life, and to foal bonne difficulty in understanding 
that he and all his friends and acquaintances, with all their vices 
and follies, are proof of an all-pervading harmony in creation. 
What is a man to do who has made this surprising discovery ? 
Various courses might be suggested, the propriety of which we 
will not discuss; but the stalest, the feeblest, and the most per- 
nicious of all is precisely that which has been adopted on the 
present occasion. “ Put it all in a novel” is the suggestion 
which Max Ferrer has acted on—* draw a picture of this pre- 
cious specimen of the human race. Give a full, true, and par- 
ticular account of his feelings and experiences. That will relieve 
your mind, amuse your taste, interest and excite your feelings, 
give you a little literary credit, inform the public at large of 
something which they ought to know, and above all, commit you 
to nothing—for a man who writes a novel describes without dis- 
eussing; he is not responsible for the opinions of his charac- 
ters, he only states them without assent or dissent. He need 
not trouble himself to think out his own views, to draw 
the conclusions from his premisses, or even to ascertain 
whether he has any premisses at all.” It is impossible 
not to feel that the little novels which so often peck at great 
subjects in the oa day owe their origin to such considera- 
tions as these. Their popularity appears to us to be one of the 
greatest literary misfortunes of the day. They generally contain 
more or less good, and Robert Mornay contains a good deal. A 
high tone of honour and morality runs through it. The author 
is thoroughly ashamed of his hero. He sees that he is a very 
wretched, contemptible fellow, and makes no excuses for him. 
He describes his conduct towards his second mistress as extremely 
weak, self-indulgent, and unprincipled ; he shows that the proper 
course for such a man to take is to devote himself to some of the 
solid, commonplace occupations of life and to hold his tongue 
about his thoughts and feelings; and all this is perfectly true. 
He also shows clearly enough that it is foolish and con- 
temptible to live for nothing higher than rank, money, 
and personal enjoyment; and he perceives, with considerable 
insight into the character of those about him, how much fire and 
how great a depth of sentiment is often concealed under the 
impassible exterior which every educated Englishman assumes 
with a sort of enthusiastic coldness. All these good points set 
the author of the book in a very amiable light. It is impossible 
not to feel that individually he is probably worthy of respect 
and affection, but his book is very bad indeed. It is bad, not 
because it is wicked, but because it can hardly fail to be either 
useless or injurious. To call particular attention to the character 
of any person, either real or imaginary, is only justifiable when 
an object is to be gained by it. There are many men of 
whom it is not desirable to know much more than one is obliged 
to know. The heart of man is desperately wicked and deceitful 
above all things, and it is frequently just as well to have as little 
as possible to do with it in the absence of any specific 
reason for breaking through the rule. It can, we should 
think, do good to no man, woman, or child to know the secrets 
of such a person as Mornay as a mere matter of curiosity. The 
real mode of testing the morality of such a novel is to consider 
it as the biography of a real person, and to see whether on that 
hypothesis it ought to have been published. The author, we think, 
would, upon reflection, feel that if under such circumstances his 
own manuscript had been brought to him and his advice had been 
asked as to its publication, it would have been at least friendly and 
plausible advice to have said, “ My dear Mornay, I cannot un- 
derstand why you should take all the world into your confidence. 
If you had a sore leg, you would not think it desirable to go 
about in a kilt on purpose to show it to your neighbours. if 
some geno | mess were spilt on the floor, you would 
have it wiped up and thrown away. Your life, by your 
own account has been, up to the present time, very bad, 
very commonplace, and very unsuccessful. You have arrived at 
no clear views of your relation either to this world or the next, 
if there is one, which you greatly doubt. You certainly have 
made up your quarrel with Mabel, and have married her; but 
you had better wait to see how the marriage turns out before 
you brag about it to all the world. Between ourselves, you may 
get into more scrapes with Italian girls; and your principles and 


passions are in such a very indefinite state, that perhaps you may 
not find it easy to get out of them. You are a weak, flighty, 
substantially ignorant, unsettled person; and though you may 
do well enough hereafter, the less said about you at present 
the better for all parties.” 

If such advice would have been good to a real Robert Mornay, 
who had written a real autobiography, the application of it to 
Max Ferrer is that it is a great pity that he did not put his book 
in the fire before it was printed. At any rate, there is a strange 
inconsistency between the publication and the moral of the book. 
The moral is that a sceptical, unsettled man ought to hold his 
tongue and mind his own business. This is quite true; but the 
sceptic’s friend, not to say creator, should practise what he 
preaches. 


CHRISTIAN ORATORY.* 


ik study of Patristic Theology has been subject to curious 
fluctuations in this country. In the days of Hammond and 
Usher, no theological treatise of any pretension could have passed 
current unless it bore evident marks of deep reading of the 
Fathers; and indeed Usher's extracts from them in foot-notes and 
side-notes are, to one who seeks no further, a large repertory of 
their doctrine and sentiments. The pages of Hooker, Barrow, and 
Jeremy Taylor, it need scarcely be added, indicate a fruitful 
knowledge of those depths of eloquence and lore. But we note 
a reaction. Archbishop Sharp of York used to say he owed his 
mitre to the Bible and Shakspeare, and certainly we search his 
sermons in vain for reference to the Fathers. The reader of 
the feeble and washy sermons of a century or a century and half 
ago becomes conscious of another and a baser standard; and 
perhaps the empty platitudes and high-sounding barrenness of 
that period may ad. contributed in part towards bringing about 
the general contempt into which our Church was falling, when 
the so-called Evangelicals arose to quicken the dying embers, 
and became, though certainly not the immediate cause of a 
revived study of the Fathers, yet a remote cause, in that they 
evoked the energies of the original authors of the Tracts for the 
Times. Whatever the faults of these last, neglect of the mines of 
Patristic literature was not one of them; and though now 
the perversion of certain leaders of the Tractarian party has 
left in narrow minds a prejudice against the Fathers, yet that 
they are very much more read than a quarter of a century ago 
publishers can best testify. By theological students, deserving 
the name, they must be read. They must be carefully studied by 
all who aspire to eminence in the ranks of the clergy; for emi- 
nence implies a position to be maintained, and the arms whereby 
it must be maintained are careful interpretation and eloquent 
delivery of Scriptural truth. 

More or less the Fathers of the first five centuries supply these 
arms ; and, as some of these fall very far short of others in ortho- 
doxy, in eloquence, and in style, it seems at first sight not unwise 
in the Hulsean Trustees to have proposed the subject of 
“Christian Oratory in the First Five Centuries” for the annual 
prize in the University of Cambridge. But that the subject is 
unduly large, and that its requirements could only be adequately 
satisfied after a long life of study, are facts of which we suspect 
no one can feel more conscious than Mr. Moule himself; and, 
in truth, fair play demands that he should enjoy the credit-of 
what he has done, while his omissions and contractions should be 
laid at the door of those who prescribed to the writer and his 
subject limits so unequal. A young student, however distin- 
guished, can hardly do justice to the relative oratorical and 
general merits of some four-and-twenty Fathers, giving specimens 
of the style of each, and adding chapters respecting the causes of 
the prominence or non-prominence of oratory at various times 
within the prescribed period. He must often do injustice to one 
or another of those whom he is estimating, and often take his 
conclusions and specimens of eloquence at second-hand from others 
who have preceded him without the same restrictions of space 
and the same comparative inexperience. Milman, Neander, and 
even Waddington, have approached a like task at a maturer age 
without the trammels of an University exercise. And, this being 
so, perhaps Mr. Moule could not have done better than refer, as 
he has done, very much to these his forerunners in the work, 
and thus give a gentle hint, to those who set the subject, of the 
awkward character of its dimensions. 


The introductory chapter touches ny the erroneous popular 
e su 


” ® Christian Oratory : an Inquiry into ite History during the First Five 
Centuries. By Horace M. Moule, Guat College, Cambridge, Cembridge 
and London: Macmillan. 1859, 
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not uncommonly, a “ moral self-consciousness” loosens the tongue 
of the earnest preacher, and stands to him instead of the most 
systematic instruction in rhetoric. 

In mapping out the space of time over which the essay extends, 
its author adopts Milman’s four periods up to the death of Con- 
stantine—the first extending to the death of Nero (a.p. 68), the 
second to Trajan’s accession (88), the third to the death of 
M. Aurelius, and the fourth to the establishment of Christianity 
as the State religion in 324. From this point, or rather from 
Constantine’s death in 337, to the fall of the Western Empire in 
476, he divides into four other periods, terminating, the first with 
the Division of the Empire (a.p. 364) ; the second with 393, the 
last year of Theodosius I.; the third with Genseric’s landing in 
Africa in 429; and the fourth with the year of extinction, 476. 
The second chapter carefully reviews the history of these periods, 
and dwells at some length on the persecutions, as tending to 
throw light on the complicated conceptions which the later 
Fathers had of martyrdom, and as being the first distinct inspira- 
tion of a Christian literature. Now, as Mr. Moule eliminates 
from the list of persecutors all save M. Aurelius, Decius, Valerian, 
and Dioclesian—reserving for the first alone of these the title of a 
real and determined persecutor—we could have spared any delay 
on this outskirt of the main subject, had he seen fit to give up 
the pages so gained to some one or other Christian orator whom 
he has dismissed too summarily. A treatise of this size is hardly 
large enough for much collateral matter. A knowledge of it 
should be pre-supposed. When, besides the persecutions, the 
“heresies and schisms” and “the pagan schools of thought” have 
been surveyed, and the first five centuries finally distributed into 
the Apostolic, Philosophie or Mystic, and ‘‘ Oratorical proper” 
periods, we find a fourth part of the volume completed, and the 
subject itself just opening. The detail, however, of the causes 
which, during the first two periods, kept oratory in the back- 
ground as a means of extending the Church’s influence without 
its pale, is pertinent and satisfactory. The singular conduct, the 
blameless life, and the constancy unto death of believers were more 
powerful than eloquence to convince hesitating minds; while, 
within the Church’s pale, the dangers of assembling for worship, 
and the prior claims of reading the Scriptures, and of catechetical 
instruction, rendered the sermon of secondary importance. <An- 
other chapter on the ‘ Antiquities of preaching” is compiled 
mainly from Riddle’s Christian Antiquities; and from it we 
gather, among other things, that in the Latin Church the sermon 
lasted often not more than ten minutes. During its delivery the 
So sat, the hearers stood—which may perhaps suggest that 

revity was so popular as to become imperative. Mr. Moule 
illustrates this variation of practice by the difference between 
the English and the Scotch, the latter of whom sit during the 
salm or hymn, and stand at prayer. He should go into some 
elsh churches to see varieties of usages quite as singular. 


We differ from Mr. Moule’s opinion that Milman and Neander 
rate too highly, as specimens of apostolic eloquence, St. Peter's 
sermons on the Day of Pentecost and at the Beautiful Gate of the 
Temple, or that of St. Paul on Mars’ Hill, of which he has 
analyzed Neander’s paraphrase. True, the sermons, as we read 
them in Holy Writ, may be only the headings or chief topics of 
the addresses then delivered; but is there not, on what has come 
down to us, the impress of inspired oratory, which doubtless 
fired every sentence of each Apostle? And is it not fair to 
judge, especially on such ground, by the sample which is left to 
us? For force and vigour—and in the case of St. Paul, for 
erudition also—they stand so high, that even if they were not, as 
we venture to think they are, beyond the scope of comparison, 
they might bear the palm from other and later eloquence. And 
as to St. Paul’s knowledge of Greek literature, judging from his 
birth at polished Tarsus, his Roman citizenship, and the general 
consent of authorities, we had rather err on Bentley’s side than 
be right with Mr. Moule. Nor has he quite done justice to 
Clement of Rome and Polycarp. The extract from the former 
given in Conybeare’s second Bampton Lecture (pp. 66, 67) is 
certainly eloquent and scriptural in the highest degree ; and the 
true estimate of Clement is probably that of Waddington, who 
speaks of his Epistle as “‘ containing many noble: truths, flowing 
from a vigorous Christian spirit, in language never feeble and 
occasionally eloquent.” The notice of these Apostolic Fathers 
is concluded by a quotation trom Dean Conybeare, that “in 
reading Clement or Polycarp, we find them breathing a spirit so 
truly Apostolical as to make us almost feel the ‘mantle’ of St. 
Paul ;” and by a remark thereon—* This is true of the spirit ; 
but we miss the authority of inspiration in the language, and 
look in vain for human style.” This is hard measure. Conybeare, 
in his very next paragra 4 lays down very clearly in what’ light 
the Epistles alluded to should be regarded—disclaiming inspira- 
tion for them, but noticing how thoroughly they are imbued with 
Scripture in their modes of thought and expression. In a lower 
degree, then, their pretension to eloquence as compositions 
partakes, inspiration apart, of the claims of the Apostolic sermons 
and writings. 

In a passing glance at the Philosophic or Mystic period, we 
tarry at the notice of Clement of Alexandria, from whose Adyos 
mpotperruxds our author exhibits passages translated by Bishop 
Kay and Dean Conybeare. The or which he has made are 
judicious; but for a far better and fuller ideaof the eloquence of this 
Father we refer the reader to a little book published by Pickering 
in 1844, and entitled Christian Doctrine and Practice in the 


Second Century. The translations, in that volume, of Chapters 1o 
and 12 of the Protreptic Discourse are very good; and we 
could have wished that the author of the essay before us had 
given us one or two specimens of the curious general information 
with which Clement’s works are interspersed. In the first 
chapter, for example, of the second book of the Pedagogus, there 
is a passage enumerating all the delicacies of the table which we 
might almost fancy we were reading from Atheneus. We must 
add that while the “quietism” of Clement of Alexandria is 
noticed, a line or two might also have called attention to other 
blemishes of his system—his adoption of esoteric and exoleric 
doctrine, and his notion that the devil had no personality, but 
was merely the sensual principle. 

In the pages devoted to Origen we desiderate specimens from 
his Homilies, of which Scultetus said ‘“‘ Est namque videre in iis 
singulare concionandi artificium.” But we entirely coincide 
with Mr. Moule as to the inconsiderateness of Coleridge’s dictum 
that Origen was the only scholar and genius among the Church 
Fathers. To Tertullian our author ascribes energy and pregnant 
conciseness, whilst he deems him inferior to Cyprian in fluency 
and clearness. (Compare Milman, H. A.C. ii. 244.) We would 
supplement this estimate with Conybeare’s addition to “ great 
sententiousness” of “pointed irony.” A fair specimen of the 
author’s own powers of translation is to be obtained in his 
rendering of the criticism of Lactantius on Cyprian (Div. Inst. 
v. 1. p. 459), only we object to the use of the word “ exegesis,” 
though localized at Oxford and Cambridge, in an English trans- 
lation; and in p. 100 we do not much admire the translation 
of “ premonstrationes,” ‘“ small specimen-models.” 


We are compelled to pass on to one of the most interesting 
chapters in the volume—that upon St. Chrysostom ; and we do 
so with the less reluctance, because the eloquence of Ambrose 
lay chiefly in his confidence and vigour, and Basil and the 
Gregories were elegant sentimentalists, more or less feeble and 
timid. Jerome, whom Coleridge deemed “one of the three 
great Fathers in respect of theology,” is dismissed without any 
specimen of his style by Mr. Moule. St. Chrysostom is, indeed, 
as the author remarks, a study for a lifetime; and it is becoming 
modesty in him to profess no more than to skirt the field of that 
great Father. We rejoice that he has given at least thirty 

ages to this master of oratory, with appropriate and copious 
illustration and translation. From a writer so voluminous as 
Chrysostom every student has a passage or two to parallel each 
which any other student puts forth; but, on the whole, the 
choice has been very judiciously made, and, unless the essay had 
dealt almost solely with him and St. Augustin (an ample field, 
be it observed, in themselves), this portion could scarcely have 
been better done. We point to the’ panegyric on Rome, from 
the 32nd Homily on the Epistle to the Romans, and the ex- 
hortation to his lesnien to let the fruits of their hearing be seen 
in their bringing others into the fold (p. 142, 3), as specimens of 
vigorous and accurate translation. In noticing and illustrating 
St. Chrysostom’s extempore allusions to passing matters (e. ¢., 
“The gleam of Sunshine” and “ The Lighting of the Lamps”) 
Mr. Moule has shown judgment, and supplied hints for the intro- 
duction of natural and justifiable “ effect ” into modern sermons. 
We have compared with the original the translated extract from 
the “‘ Homily before going into exile,” as well as three passages 
on “The priestly office,” on ‘ Fasting,” and on “ God's pre- 
sence in the House.” All are careful reproductions of Chry- 
sostom in an English garb, and serve, as the translator 
wished, to illustrate at the same time the preacher's oratory 
and character. By the way, what are we to infer from 
the author’s remark on the passage about Hannah’s going 
up tothe Temple to pray—‘ that there is no special virtue in 
the nature of a consecrated place as such, and that Chrysos- 
tom’s discreet words on this topic have a living significance at 
the present day.” The Father makes a reservation ‘if no house 
of prayer be near”—otherwise he would doubtless have enforced 
attendance at the House of God. It is just one of those services 
which are generally necessary—though of course, if you are in 
the backwoods, the shade of a tree or the broad canopy of 
heaven may fitly form a place of prayer and thanksgiving. 
Conybeare, in a note at p. 224 of his Bampton Lectures, rightly 
blames Clement of Alexandria for observing that his perfect 
exemplar of a Christian needs ‘“‘ no stated place or time of prayer, 
for to him every spot is consecrated, his whole life one continuons 
festival.” And St. Chrysostom’s Homily on Act. Apost. xviii., 
clearly lays it down that he would fain see churches built on every 
estate, so that there might be no lack of consecrated buildings 
for a holy worship. This little hit about “living significance in 
the present day” is an ad captandum touch, which we predict 
will be omitted should the volume reach a second edition. 
That it may do so is not impossible, for it is decidedly a “ handy 
book ” to the Fathers of the First Five Centuries ; and there is a 
lack of such books. In such a case we should suggest compres- 
sion of the earlier portion of the volume, so as to leave more 
room for the lights of the fourth century, and for the very 
interesting comparison of them with the preachers of modern 
Europe. In truth, a separate volume would not be too much 
for this comparison. Between Chrysostom and Demosthenes, 
for reasons stated above, any institution of a comparison is 
supererogatory ; but the brief parallelism of Massillon, Bossuet, 
Jeremy Taylor, Robert Hall, and Irving with the old Fathers is 
so suggestive that we can but hope Mr. Moule may enlarge it. 
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Having early begun to study the Fathers, he has a golden oppor- 
tunity for enriching the translated literature of this country ; and 
it is no flattery to say that, if he would undertake the Epistles 
of Chrysostom, which Gibbon somewhere regrets are untranslated, 
he might safely be trusted with the task. It is commonly said 
that an English translation cannot do justice to St. Chrysostom. 
We doubt this; and, believing that the diligent study of his 
works would greatly improve our modern theology and sermon- 
writing, we should rejoice to welcome a practical proof of the 
contrary. 


SCOTTISH LIFE AND CHARACTER.* 


QOOTEAR D has been characterized, or stigmatized, as pro- 
\J ducing humour, but not wit. Dean Ramsay, not without 
some patriotic indignation, disputes the imputation, at the same 
time professing himself to be unable to grasp the distinction. It 
is a real one, though it may be hard to define ; and, at any rate, one 
am of the distinction is that on which Sydney Smith grounded 

is imputation that Seotchmen, though capable of saying shrewd, 
humorous, sarcastic, and “ pawky” things, are insensible to the 
wit of others. What the Canon of St. Paul’s said was, that 
“it requires a surgical operation to get a joke well into a Scotch 
understanding ;” and, probably, this has as much to do with 
the moral as with the intellectual character of the people. The 
Scotch, undoubtedly, have a keen eye to their own interests ; 
and a selfish man would naturally attend more to what was 
going on in his own mind, than be quick to observe those 
resemblances in things dissimilar, and those grotesque coinci- 
dences and associations in which Aristotle seems to find at least 
one form of wit. Sydney Smith’s wit—which was, for the most 
part, irony—must, moreover, have been especially opposed to the 
dry, practical, hard, matter-of-fact education of the Scottish 
mind. The canny men of the North would generally 
meet his paradox and fun with a dull mechanical estimate 
which must have been very provoking. Charles Lamb tells a 


story, illustrating his own opinion of the Scottish mind, which 


points in the same direction—a story which, by the way, with the 
true Scottish incapacity of catching a joke, Dean Ramsay, in 
the book before us, spoils in the telling. Lamb was asked to 
meet a son of Burns, who was late for dinner. The conversation, 
of course, turned on the poet’s family, when Lamb said, “ I wish 
it were his father who is coming.” Two or three Scotchmen, 
with one voice, exclaimed, “'That’s impossible, for he’s dead.” Mr. 
Ramsay makes Lamb say, “1 wish it had been his brother,” &c. 

The Reminiscences of Scottish Life has reached its third edition, 
and it deserves the honour. Mr. Ramsay writes with a pleasant 
garrulity, and with an intense feeling of the importance of his 
subject—the dignity and pathos of which occasionally carry him 
into the high sentimental Jatitudes—which are not unamusing. 
His object is to jot down rather than to analyse the landmarks 
of Scottish character and manners which are fast disappearing. 
The change is not confined to Scotland. National habits and 
“aoa like dialects, are fading away; and what Mr. 

amsay remarks of Scotland is true of Europe, and may perhaps 
be true of the world. The Union did much in this direction ; 
but roads are the great levellers of the bumps and promi- 
nences of national life. Another century of railroads will 
provebly efface every dialect in Great Britain ; and a universal 
anguage is not quite the dream it was in Bishop Wilkins’ days. 
Mr. Ramsay, in spite of his intense nationality, cheerfully admits 
that on the whole the rapid changes in Scottish life and manners 
in the middle and upper classes are much for the better. Less 
swearing, less drinking, less coarseness of life and feeling, are 
cheaply purchased at the loss of pawky sayings and of that shrewd- 
ness of tongue and sarcasm which often began and ended in 
selfishness. Dean Ramsay’s volume is methodically divided ; 
but the divisions ‘‘ on Scottish religious feeling, old Scotch con- 
viviality, old Scotch servants, Scotch proverbs, and Scotch wit 
and humour,” often cross each other. Nevertheless, the book, 
though it comes into competition with Lord Cockburn’s Memoirs, 
is very readable, and we shall perhaps give the best notion of 
it by making extracts. 

In illustration of the Scotch taste for sermons on dogmatic 
divinity, and the pure marrow of speculative theology, Mr. 
Ramsay relates a good anecdote. One clergyman at least was in the 
habit of preaching on the distasteful and vulgar subjects of prac- 


_tieal life and home morality ; but an ancient dame, whose tastes 


Jay in discussions on predestination and essays on free will, re- 
marked on the preacher, “ If there’s an ill text in a’ the Bible, that 
creetur’s sure to tak it.” Few tales better illustrate the fervour 
of Jacobite feeling than the following :—Mr. Stirling of Keir, a 
strong Stuartite, attended a secret meeting at the Brig of Turk, 
in 1708. The Government was very enxious to discover the 
leaders. Keir was suspected, but the miller of Keir swore posi- 
tively and distinctly that the Laird was not present. As it was 
generally known that Keir was present, the witness was of course 
asked how he could swear to so downright a falsehood. ‘The 
miller, quite undaunted, and with a feeling of confidence in 
the righteousness of his cause approaching the sublime, replied, 
‘1 would rather trust my soul to God’s mercy than trust Keir’s 
head to their hands’”—a piece of casuistry which, however 


* Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character. By E. B. Ramsay, 
M.A., F.R.S.E., Dean of Edinburgh. Third Edition, &. Edinburgh: 
Edmonston and Douglas. 1859. 


sublime, we trust will not eross the Border. A good many of the 
stories are about the Scotch religion and its ministers. The 
Dean, with very natural predilection, does not mind having a 
sly fling at his Presbyterian brethren ; but we must do him the 
justice to say that none of his stories are ill-natured, and it is 
reasonable enough that Scotch humour should often find the old 
minister either the hero or the narrator of the story. Thus 
a minister in the north, returning thanks in his prayers one 
Sabbath for an excellent harvest, began as usual—‘*O Lord, we 
thank Thee,” &c. ; and went on to mention its abundance and its 
safe ingathering ; but, feeling anxious to be quite candid and 
scrupulously truthful, he added—* all except a few fields between 
this and Stonehaven, not worth mentioning.” A Scotch preacher 
being sent to a country parish, was accommodated in the manse, 
but in a very small closet. On inquiring, “Is this the bed- 
room ?” he was answered, “Deed ay, sir, this is the prophet’s 
chammer.” “ It maun be for the minor prophets, then.” Speaking 
of these reminds us of an Oxford story. An undergraduate, 
“weak in his divinity,” was asked, “ Which are the minor 

rophets?” His reply was respectful to the authors of the Bible, 
but it was a respect which had evidently kept him at a distance 
from holy writ :—‘* Well. he did not like to draw distinctions.” 
But we must return to Dean Ramsay’s volume. Mr. Skirra, 
a seceding minister of Fife, expounding the 116th Psalm, 
came to the verse—* I said in my haste all men are liars ;” and 
he added, not quite inaudibly, ** Indeed, Dauvid, an’ ye had been 
i’ this parish, ye might have said it at your leesure.” Another 
minister, engaged in visiting his flock, knocked at a door 
where his modest tap could not be heard for the noise of a 
violent quarrel within. After waiting a little, he opened the door, 
and walked in, and somewhat pompously inquired, I should like 
to know who is the head of this house? ‘ Weel, sir, said the 
husband, if ye sit doon a wee, we'll maybe be able to tell ye, for 
we're just tryin’ to settle that point.” A young minister, dining 
after service with a farmer, found his appetite so keen that he 
thought it necessary to apologize to his host for his very substantial 
dinner, “‘ You see, I am always very hungry after the preaching.” 
The old gentleman, not thinking his pulpit ete oneges very 
first-rate, having heard this apology two or three times, at last 
replied, ** Deed, sir, I’m no surprised at it, considering the trash 
that comes aff your stamach in the morning.” A Jad went to 
the parish minister to be examined before his first communion. 
The minister, not wishing to discourage the boy, led off with a 
safe question: “‘ How many commandments are there?” After 
some little thought, the lad cautiously and suggestively answered, 
“Aiblins a hunner.” The minister, shocked at such intolerableigno- 
rance, dismissed this promising catechumen. On returning home, 
the lad met another ion bound to the manse on the same errand. 
Notes were compared. ‘Weel, what will ye say, noo, if the 
minister speers hoo mony commandments there are?” “Say! 
Why, I shall say ten, tobe sure.” “Ten! ‘Try ye him wi’ ten! 
I tried him wi’ a hunner, and he wasna satisfeed.” In the parish 
of Lunan existed a habit of sleeping in church, much to the 
minister’s disgust, who on one unlucky Sunday afternoon endea- 
voured to stir up his hearers by an earnest objurgation, concluding 
with the pointed fact, ‘‘ You see, even Jamie Fraser, the idiot 
(who was in the front gallery, wide awake), does not fall asleep, as 
many of you are doing.” Jamie, not liking either the publicity 
or the designation, replied, “ An’ I hadna been an edeot, I wad 
ha’ been sleeping too.” Dr. Macknight, who compiled the 
Harmony of the Gospels, was thought by his country parishioners 
to waste his time on these learned labours. On going to Edin- 
burgh to publish his book, the blacksmith was asked if the 
minister was at home. ‘Na; he’s gane to Edinburgh on a 
verra useless job; he’s gane to mak four men agree wha ne’cr 
east out.” Another, far from a popular, and far from a brief, 

reacher, being asked, by way of hint of the intolerable length of 
Ris sermons, if he did not feel tired after such long preaching, 
replied, “ Na, na, I’m no tired; but, Lord! hoo tired the fouk 
whiles are.” 

One of the most characteristic traits of Scotch, and indeed of 
all primitive society, is the simple and affectionate domestic 
relation between masters and servants, though the way in which 
these old household appendages protected the domestic interests 
was not alwaysagreeable. A Mrs. Murray was among the guests 
at a dinner party, when the host observed that she was looking for 
a salt-spoon. ‘The old servant, Thomas, was appealed to, with no 
answer. Again he was reminded—still noanswer. At length he 
was addressed, ‘‘ Thomas, Thomas, Mrs. Murray has no salt-spoon.” 
To which he replied, ‘‘ Last time Mrs. Murray dined here, we 
lost a salt-spoon.” This humour of interference with the master’s 
concerns was amusingly understood, and in a queer way rebuked, 
by an old lady, who, when she wanted a note to be delivered 
immediately, always summoned her servant Andrew and read 
the letter over to him. ‘There noo, Andrew, ye ken a’ that’s 
in’t: noo, dinna stop to open it, but just send it off.” The taste 
for gossiping in the kirkyard after service is illustrated in the 
following anecdote of Scotch servant-gal-ism. A lady, by way 
of favour, informed a lass on hiring that she should always go to 
church on Sunday, but that she was expected to come home im- 
mediately. With high religious feeling, the girl answered, “Na, 
na, I canna du that. I wadna gie the crack o’ the kirkyard for 
a’ the service”—an honesty nearly equal to that of the girl who 
on her marriage day was reminded by her gallant bridegroom— 
“Weel, Jenny, haven’t I been unco ceevil ?” alluding to the de- 
corous fact that during their whole courtship he had never even 
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te her akiss. Her reply was, “Ou, ay, mon—senselessly 
ceevil. 

Dean Ramsay’s anecdotes of the bench are certainly notasmany, 
nor nearly asgood, as thoseof the pulpit. Hereare, however, two :— 
Ata dinner of Lord Polkemmet’s, when the covers were 
removed, the fare consisted of veal broth, a roasted fillet of 
veal, veal cutlets, a florentine, a’ calf’s head, and calf’s foot jelly. 
The judge, observing the surprise of his guests, volunteered an 
explanation. “Ou, ay, it’s a’ cauf: when we kill a beast, we 
just eat up ae side and doun the tither.” The same judicial 
worthy used to describe his mode of passing judgment, which 
we commend to the distinguished law lord who at present does 
honour to Scotland and the English Chancery. “ Ye see, I first 
read a’ the pleadings, and then, after letting them wamble in my 
wame wi’ the toddy twa or three days, I gie my ain interlocutor.” 

We have quite forgotten our manners in giving the ladies 
the last place, but here is a set of little anecdotes which may be 
told even after Lord Cockburn’s famous stories of a variety of 
womanhood peculiar to Scotland. We allude to those strong- 
headed, warm-hearted, and very plain-spoken old dames, of whom 
a rich and full-flavoured memory is all that survives. x. grat., 
there was the honest old Forfarshire lady who, after a very posi- 
tive disclaimer of some assertion attributed to her, was asked 
if she had not written as much, or something very like it—‘‘ Na, 
na, I never write anything of consequence; I may deny 
what I say, but I canna deny what 1 write.” The Dean— 
and he is an authority—assures us that there was not the 
slightest irreverence in the old lady who on her death-bed, 
in reply to a friend who was hoping that she would soon 
enjoy some of their country spring butter, answered, “ Spring 
butter ! by that time I shall be buttering in heaven.” When 
really dying, she overheard one of the friends round her bed 
remark, ‘“‘ Her face has lost all colour: it grows like a sheet of 
paper.” “It must be brown paper, then,” replied the dying 
bid lady, the ruling passion strong upon her. A strong-minded 
lady of this class was inquiring the character of a cook she was 
about to hire. The lady who was giving the character entered a 
little upon the cook’s moral qualifications, and described her as 
a very decent woman, to which the astounding reply—this was 
sixty years ago—was, “Oh, d—n her decency: can she make 
geod collops?” This is not bad. But we conclude with a 
better. A Montrose lady, aged and single, demurred to some 
local tax; and the Provost kindly ealled to explain matters, and 
alluding to his bachelor days, observed, “I assure you, ma’am, 
when I was in your situation I hadto pay.” ‘ In my situation,” 
was the veonal reply ; “‘in my situation ; and pray when were 
ye in my situation—an auld maid, living in a flat wi’ an ae lass?” 


THE THREE ARCHBISHOPS.* 


w= we last summer became acquainted with the name of 
Mr. Washington Wilks as an offender against the dignity 
of the House of Commons, we little imagined that we should 
speedily meet with him again inavery different character. Here 
he is, however, as joint author of a volume entitled Zhe Three 
Archbishops: Lanfranc—Anselm—a Becket ; and we approached 
it with all the awe naturally inspired by a man who has bearded 
Mr. Speaker in his chair—who, in defence of the liberty of the 
press, has endured with defiant constancy the rack of interro- 
gation by incensed honourable members, and the dungeon of the 
serjeant-at-arms. We did not venture even to doubt the pro- 
priety of the title, although it seemed to suggest that Canterbury 
is the only archiepiscopal see in Christendom, and that its his- 
tory is limited to the century immediately after the Norman 
conquest; and we proceeded to the Preface with a reverential 
desire to profit by the wisdom and the knowledge of the great 
Carlisle editor. 

In the second page of the preface, however, we met with 
matter which considerably staggeredus. “The times of Gregory 
the Sixth and Hildebrand,” it is said, “‘ of Urban the First and 
Urban the Second, of the Pope and Antipope, of the Council of 
Clermont, were times of great importance in the history of the 
growing power of the Roman bishops.” As Gregory the Sixth 
was but one of three (or perhaps four) rival popes—as his ponti- 
ficate (such as it was) lasted but a few months, and ended in his 
deposition by the Emperor—we were at a loss to understand how 
it could be characterized as “important in the history of the 
growing power” of the papacy; and our ideas of chronology 
were considerably shocked by finding that Gregory (deposed in 
1046) was placed after the battle of Hastings. But still more 
startling is the mention of Urban the First, whom our authors 
transfer from the early part of the third century to the latter 
half of the eleventh. Was it possible, we began to think, that 


. Mr. Washington Wilks and his partner might be nothing more 


than very ordinary bookmakers? Alas! such is indeed the fact. 
The preface is but a fair sample of the whole ; and the thoroughly 
bookmaking spirit comes out in a manner not to be mistaken as 
soon as we enter on the body of the work. Here is the opening, 
which reads like a bit of one of Mr. James’s novels :— 

Cuarter I.—Night and Morning.—Towards the close of a day in the 
year 1042, a young man was descending a slope of country lying between 
Avranches and the Norman city of Rouen. It was bounded on the south 
and most elevated part by a wood, and on the north by a valley, through 


* The Three Archbishops : Lanfranc—Anselm—a Becket. By Washington 
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which ran a small stream, giving its name to the neighbourhood. He had 
not long left the wood, and was nearly two miles from the valley before him, 
when he was suddenly attacked by robbers, who violently bound his hands 
behind him, and tied his capuce, or loose cloak, before his eyes; then, havin 
taken all he had about him, they led him back to the wood, where they left 
him to bemoan his fate. 

In a condition so unenviable and hopeless, nothing was left him but, &c. &e. 

The unfortunate young man, of course, is Lanfranc; but we 
find ourselves cruelly disenchanted when, in the second chapter, 
before expounding the archbishop’s birth, parentage, and edu- 
cation, our authors express a disbelief of the story which the 
had before told without any hint of doubt as to its truth. Tt 
may, however, be some comfort to the simple reader to be assured 
that, as there is nothing at all improbable in the tale, so it has 
been generally accepted by writers who, in learning and judg- 
ment, are at least equal to Messrs. Wilks. 

The first chapter brings out another characteristic of our 
authors—viz., the style of their references. At the end of it is 
this note Vit.: Lanfr.: Mil.: Crisp. : D’ Achery, Paris ;” 
which means, we presume, the Life, by Milo Crispin, included 
in D’Achery’s edition of Lanfrane’s works; but the reference 
would probably be more puzzling than instructive to any reader 
who might be unacquainted with the old biographer. In the next 
chapter, indeed, he is quoted more distinctly; but we are 
startled by a reference to Orderic, without any specification of 
the place in his voluminous history for which it is intended ; and 
by such references as “ Berington, Histor. Liter., Book iv.”— 
“See Berington, Giessler [sic], and others quoted by them ”"— 
“See notes to Bulwer’s Harold” Will. Gem.” (without any 
hint where William of Jumiéges is to be found, or what part of his 
chronicle is meant)—and so on. It is clear that nobody ever will 
take the trouble of trying whether he can “see” the passages 
cited where the citation is so vague; and we think that our 
authors haye shown discretion in almost wholly omitting refe- 
rences throughout the latter part of their work. 

The labour of collecting materials has not pressed heavily on 
Messrs. Wilks. Their knowledge of the old historians appears 
to be pretty much limited to some of the translations publiohed 
by Mr. Bohn. Among later writers they show no acquain- 


tance with books so well known as Lappenberg’s History of 


England, Dean Milman’s Latin Christianity, Professor Willis’ 
Architectural History of Canterbury Cathedral, or even Pro- 
fessor Stanley’s papers on Becket; and although there is one 
aeference to Dr. Pauli’s continuation of Lappenberg, the cireum- 
stance that there is but one, and that the book is cited by an 
imaginary title, suggest the suspicion that this reference has not 
been derived from any immediate knowledge of the German 
historian’s elaborate and valuable work. 

We need hardly say that in a book put together with so little 
labour, blunders of all sorts abound. But the most serious evil 
which has arisen from the want of original study is this—that 
the authors are at the mercy of theoretical writers, who have 
pushed their inquiries further. Sometimes it is M. Thierry’s 
fixed idea as to the antagonism of Saxons and Normans that 
imposes on them; sometimes it is Mr. Froude’s high Anglican 
Hildebrandism, sometimes Dr. Lingard’s specious Romanism ; 
but whatever it be, and whether prompted by some party 
interest or by the mere spirit of speculation, the biographers of 
the three archbishops have no means of investigating its truth, 
and thus are carried away by opinions which they could hardly 
have adopted if they had brought them to the test of indepen- 
dent inquiry. Hence the book may really be mischievous ; 
for, while it must look for its readers to the customers of circu- 
lating libraries, it may find among them many silly young ladies 
and gentlemen who will draw from it suggestions or encourage- 
ments for all manner of folly. And we regret this ile more 
because the writers really appear to be desirous of estimating 
things fairly—without either an undue disparagement of the 
Middle Ages, or a paradoxical devotion to them—although un- 
happily their good intentions are defeated by their want of in- 
formation. 

The preface does not explain what are the respective shares of 
the authors in the volume. But we suspect that the Life of 
Becket is by a different hand from the others; and in respect 
of penmanship this would seem to have been a very bad hand 
indeéd. The Life abounds with mistakes which might be ex- 
cused in the printer, if he had to deal with an ill-written manu- 
script, although we may rightly complain that nobody has taken 
the trouble to correct them. These misprints occur not only in 
proper names, such as Octonuncia for Octonumini (or more pro- 
perly Octonummi), Olleford for Otford, Forlaise for Falaise, 
Pontion for Poitou, and Boshaen for Bosham ; but we have ante 
regis for aula regis, vanity for rarity, instructive for instinctive, 
vigorous for rigorous, vows for arms, those poor priests for three 
poor priests, home for Rome, statistics for statutes, pleasing for 
plenary, and a multitude of other errors which we might 
correct in like manner, besides some which defy our conjecture, 
and render the understanding of the author’s meaning hopeless. 
Sometimes, indeed, we are unable to say whether a word which 
seems to be nonsense ought to be considered as a misprint or as 
an elegance above our apprehension—for example, the word 
crests in the following passage, which may be taken as a specimen 
of the biographer’s more eloquent flights :— 

A hundred years have elapsed between the coronation of William and the 
rise of Gilbert & Becket. . . . The city, whose crests are enriched by the pro- 
duce of all climes, defends its liberties by sons adopted from all races ; from 
the loins of a citizen of Rouen and a princess of the Orient, is born in its 
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streets one destined to serve in its sheriff’s offices, and to curb, from the high 
altar, the power of its foes. 

It is perhaps useless to remark that the period which is here 
reckoned at a hundred years was in reality only fifty; that the 
prefix to Becket’s name is a vulgar error; that it is very doubt- 
ful whether the archbishop’s father was ever a citizen of Rouen 
(although his family was certainly Norman); that the legend 
which makes his mother a Saracen does not represent her as a 
princess, while it is unquestionably an utter fable; that it is 
strange to speak of a Lord Mayor’s son as born “ in the streets ;” 
and that, in so far as we are aware, among Becket’s many de- 
nunciations “ from the high altar,” not one was directed against 
the foes of the city of London. Eloquence must be allowed to 
carry everything before it! 

There is, however, philosophy as well as eloquence ; and, lest 
we should be charged with overlooking any of the biographer’s 
gifts, here is a specimen of it :— 

Promotion by favour is usually considered the antithesis of promotion by 
merit. The fitter antithesis would be promotion by privilege. Autocracy 
is as little interested as democracy in the repression of lowborn ability. It 
is under the government of the few—whether calling itself by the pompous 
misnomer aristocracy, or made justly odious by the designation oligarchy— 
that the natural rights of intellect, and the paramount necessities of the 
public service are systematically sacrificed to considerations of private, family, 
or party interest. Hence the frequency and conspicuousness of great names 
in the annals of absolutely despotic and of absolutely free states—their 
comparative paucity in those of mixed monarchies and quasi-republics, the 
nurseries of mediocrity, the prison-houses of genius. 

Surely Mr. Carlyle, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Congreve, M. Louis 
Blanc, and even Sir Francis Palgrave himself, will quarrel as 
to the amount of their respective shares in forming the mind 
of a political philosopher so grandly superior to all considerations 
of fact! We must, however, in justice, say that, except where 
the writers attempt to be fine, the book is pleasantly enough 
written; and however trumpery we may consider, it, in one 
respect it may be taken as a proof that a great reproach against 
our national literature is in course of being removed. For who 
can say that Englishmen are disposed to neglect church history 
when the editor of a Liberal country newspaper turns, in his 
leisure hours, from noisy polities and local squabbles, to employ 
himself in the manufacture (however indifferent) of a volume of 
ecclesiastical biography ? 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
HE MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, JERMYN 


| STREET, will be RE-OPENED on SATURDAY, the 10th instant. Admission 
(FREE) every day but Friday, 
SCHOOL 


OVERNMENT 
AND OF SCIENCE APPLIED TO THE ARTS. 
Director—Sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, D.C.L., M.A., F.RB.S., &e. 


During the Session 1859-60, which will commence on the 3rc. October, the following 
COURSES of LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given :— 
1, Chymistry, By A. W. Normany, LL.D., F.R.S., Xe, 
2. Metallurgy. By Jonn Percy, M.D., F.RS, 
3. Natural History, By T. Huxury, F.R.S. 
By Wanrineton W. M.A.,, F.R.S, 
6. Geology. By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 
7. Applied Mechanics, By Ropert Wrtrts, M.A., F.R.S. 
8. Physics. By G. G. Stoxxs, M.A., F.R.S. 
Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by Mr. Bryys. 


The Fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the Laboratories) is £30 in one sum 
on entrance, or two annual payments of £20. 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chymistry (the Laboratory of the School), 
under the direction of Dr. Hormann, at a Fee of £10 for the term of Three Months. 
The same Fee is charged in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direction of 
Dr. Percy. Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at £1, £1 10s., and 
£2 each. Officers in the Queen’s service, her Majesty’s Consuls, Acting Mining 
Agents and Managers, may obtain Tickets at reduced charges, 

Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil Teachers, and others engaged in Education, are 
also admitted to the Lectures at reduced Fees. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted two Exhibitions, and others 
have also been established. 

For a Prospectus and Information apply at the Museum of Practical Geology, 
Jermyn-street, London. TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


ILITARY EDUCATION.—PREPARATION FOR EVERY 
BRANCH OF THE SERVICE AT THE PRACTICAL MILITARY 
COLLEGE.—This Establishment has again passed First on the List at the last 
Examination for Direct Commissions; it has sent Two Candidates to the last Com- 
petitive Examination for Sandhurst, and both were admitted. It has also passed 
Two Pupils at the last Competition for the Artillery (altogether fifty-five successful 
pupils since 1858, of which four passed first, two secoud, two third, &e.) A Laboratory 
and extensive Collections for Experimental and Natural Sciences have lately been 
added.—Apply to Captain Lxnpy, Sunbury, 8.W. ees 


AVAL CADETS.—YOUNG GENTLEMEN are QUICKLY 
PREPARED to pass their EXAMINATIONS. Last May a Pupil took the 
Second Place, and this month a Pupil took the First Place, at the Royal Naval 
College, Portsmouth. Pupils are taught Stzam and Riceine. A Prospectus, with 
a List of Gentlemen who have been prepared, sent on application to Mr. CHARLES 
F. COOPER, R.N., Royal Naval Establishment, Ryde, Isle of Wight. 
DUCATION FOR THE UNIVERSITIES OR FOR THE 
; MILITARY COLLEGES.—The Rev. J. JONES, Graduate in Honours of 
Cambridge and Incumbent of Rousley, Derbyshire, has now a VACANCY. He is com- 
petent to Instruct in several of the Oriental Languages and to prepare a Young Man 
of Studious Habits for any of the Competitive Examinations, and can afford high 
testimony as to his long experience and bond fide efficiency as Tutor.—Terms 150 
Guineas a Year. 
HE REV. G. B. ATKINSON, M.A., at present Fellow and 
Assistant Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, will be ready at Michaelmas to 
receive into his house a FEW PUPILS preparing for either of the Universities or for 
any of the Public Examinations. Terms, 200 guineas per annum. 


O LITERARY MEN, PUBLISHERS, PRINTERS, &c.— 

TO BE SOLD, a FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, of large circu- 

lation, capable of great expansion, including Stereotype Plates, and a large number of 

Woodcuts by the first artists of the day. By a literary man who could assume the 

Editorship, a handsome income would be derived, .as about £70 monthly has been 

regularly paid for literary matter. About £1000 required.—Address A, B., Mr. G. 
Baxcuay’s, Castle-street, Leicester-square, W.C, 


ONSUMPTION HOSPITAL, BROMPTON.— 

: Further HELP is sought to MAINTAIN this Hospital, which is NOW FULL, 

in entire efficiency. DBankers—Messrs, WiLL1ams, Deacon, and Co., 20, Birchin-lane, 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon, Sec, 


ONDON FEVER HOSPITAL, ISLINGTON. 
EsTaBLIsHED 1802.—Two Hunprep Beps. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD MONTEAGLE. 
Cases of Fever of every kind, and in all stages of malignity, occurring in the 
Families of the Poor, or among the Domestics of the Affluent, are received into the 
Hospital at all hours. 


| f ESTABLISHMENT and HOTEL, Upper Norwood, replete with every comfort, 
within twenty minutes’ walk of the Crystal Palace, has been OPENED for the recep- 
tion of Patients and Visitors. Terms moderate, For particulars apply to Dr. Rirrtga- 
banpt, M.D. Berlin, the Resident Physician, 


| ANK OF DEPOSIT (Ksraprisnep a.p. 1844), 
h 3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON.— CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000. 
Parties desirous of investing moncy are requested to examine the plan of the Dank 
of Deposit, by which a high rate of interest may be obtained with ample security. 
Deposits made by special agreement may be withdrawn without notice, 
The interest is payable in January and July. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 


ESTABLISHED A.D, 1844, 
REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
14, Waterloo-place, London; and 42, John Dalton-street, Manchester. 
DIRECTORS. 

W. H. DICKSON, Esy., Chairman. 

T. R. DAVISON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
E. N. Clifton, Esq. F, Hawley, Esq. 
E. Crosley, Esq. E, B. Iewitt, Esq. 
Lieut.-Col. J. J. Graham, W. R. Rogers, Esq., M.D. 

This Society is established on the tried and approved principle of Mutual Assurance. 
The funds are accumulated for the exclusive benetit of the Policy-holders, under their 
own immediate superintendence and control. The profits are divided annually, and 
applied in redaction of the current premiums, Policy-holders participate in protits 
after payment of five Annual Premiums. 

The last annual reduction in the Premiums was at the rate of 32} per cent. 

Ity order of the Board, LAWSON, Secretary. 

ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, PRINCES-STREET, EDINBURGH; 67, SACKVILLE-STREET, DUBLIN. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament, 1809, 


New Assurances during the past year ............. pornecvoe . £377,425 0 0 

Yielding in New Premiums . 12,565 18 8 

Profit realized since the last septennial investigation ... 136,629 5 0 

Bonus declared of £1 5s, per cent, PER ANNUM on every policy opened 
prior to December 31st, 1858, 

Fire Premiums received in 1858 


LONDON BOARD. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman, 
JOHN I, GLENNIE, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

William Borradaile, Esq. Archibald Cockburn, Esq. 

John Connell, Esq. Peter Northali Laurie, Esq. 
Charles J. Knowles, Esq., Q.C, P. J, T. Pearse, Esq. 

Alexander Dobie, Esq., Lancaster-place, Solicitor. 
Bankers—Union Bank of London, 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be obtained at the Office, 4, NEW 
BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C. 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE, 


To Aberdeen and Back, First Class, £5. 
ARRANGEMENTS have been made with the LONDON and NORTH-WESTERN 
and GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY COMPANIES for facilitating the transit of 
Members and Associates to the ABERDEEN MEETING. The above Companies 
have engaged to issue First-Class Return Tickets at £5 each, available from Monda: 


£31,345 16 5 


YREAT EASTERN STEAM SHIP.—Passengers proceeding to 

Canada or Western America can obtain Tickets for the Railway from Portland, 
and also full information as to Routes, Fares, &c., over the American Continent, on 
application at the offices of the Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada, 21, Old 
broad-street, London, E.C. 


OMBAY, BARODA, AND CENTRAL INDIA KAILWAY 
COMPANY.—The Directors continue to receive applications for LOANS on 
DEBENTURES for FIVE YEARS, from Ist July, 1859, bearing INTEREST at the 
rate of FIVE PER CENT. PER ANNUM. ‘The payment of the Principal and 
Interest is guaranteed by the Secretary of State for India in Council. Particulars and 
forms of application may be obtained at the Offices of the Company. 
. H. KENNEDY, Secretary. 
10, Liverpool-street, New Broad-strect, E.C., 6th September, 1859, 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Administered with the greatest success in cases of 
CONSUMPTION, GENERAL DEBILITY, RHEUMATISM, 
INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL THE DISORDERS OF CHILDREN 
ARISING FROM DEFECTIVE NUTRITION, 
Is the most efficacious, the most palatable, and, from its rapid curative effects, unques- 
tionably the most economical of all kinds, Its immeasurable therapeutic superiority 
over every other variety is attested by innumerable spontancous Testimonials from 
Physicians and Surgeons of European reputation. 


Ortnton or EDWIN LANKESTER, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 
Late Lecturer on the Practice of Physic at St. George’s Medical School, Superintendent 
of the Food Collection at the South Kensington Museum, &c. Sc, 

“I believe that the purity and genuineness of this Oil is secured in its preparation 
by the personal attention of so good a Chemist and intelligent a Physician as Dr, de 
Jongh, who has also written the best medical treatise on the Oil with which I am 
acquainted. Hence I should deem the Cod Liver Oil sold under his guarantce to be 
preferable to any other kind as regards genuineness and medicinal efficacy.” 

Sold onty in Inprrtat Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s, 9d.; Quarts, 9s., capsuled, 
and labelled with Dr. px Jonen’s stamp and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE 18 
GENUINE, in the provinces by respectable Chemists, 

IN LONDON BY HIS SOLE AGENTS, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, W.C. 


-  Caution.—Strenuously resist proposed Substitutions, 


| 


Fee qf FUNDS are PRESSINGLY NEEDED. Money may be paid to the Treasurers, 
Messrs. Hoans and Co., Fleet-street ; or to the Secretary, at the Hospital. \ 
: J YDROPATHY.— MOOR PARK, Farnham, near Aldershott 
| Camp, Surrey. Physician, EDWARD W. LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin., Author 
af of “Hydropathy; or, Hygienic Medicine.’ Second Edition, London: John 
YDROPATHY.—THE BEULAH SPA HYDROPATHIC 
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PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS FOR CHURCHES, &c. 
AVERS and BARRAUD, 30, Sovrnampron Street, STRAND, 
will be happy to submit Designs for works of the night character, and for 
more simple windows—e. g., Grisaille, Geometric, and Quarry Glazings ; also, for 
Mural Decoration. Prices and Information forwarded. 


ENRY AND DEMARSON, 206, REGENT-STREET. 
JOUVIN’S GLOVES—FIRST QUALITY. 
SupEerior PERFUMERY, Fans, Cravats, Farcy Goons. 


\ TA7HITEFRIARS GLASS- WORKS, LONDON, E.C., 
Between Bridge-street and the Temple. 
JAMES POWELL and SONS, Manufacturers. 
The Works comprise the following departments :— 
TABLE GLASS. Decanters and other glass ware, wholesale and retail; 
the staple of the Manufactory above 150 years. 
CHEMICAL GLASS, English and Foreign Porcclain, 
ARTIST’S GLASS, The old colours revived. 
WINDOW GLASS of all sorts. 
CHURCH WINDOW DEPARTMENT. 
POWELL’S QUARRIES and GEOMETRICAL PATTERNS, 
RICH PAINTED WORK and other glazing. 
CHURCH ORNAMENT and GLASS MOSAICS, 
Specimens and works in hand on view, 
ATTENDANCE BY APPOINTMENT TO TAKE INSTRUCTIONS. 


VHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR SILVER.—The real 
Nickel gee introduced more than 25 years ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
when PLATED by the Patent Process of Messrs. ELxineton and Co., is beyond all 
comparison the very best article next to Sterling Silver that can be employed as such, 
ew mesa or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished from 
Real Silver 
A small useful plate chest, containing a set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and 
durability, as follows :— 


Fiddle or | Thread or 

Old Silver Brunswick} |, King’s or 

Pattern. | Pattern, ilitary, 

12 Table Forks ........... 113 0!240 210 0 | 215 0 
12 Table Spoons. os 113 0 240 210 0 215 0 
12 Dessert Forks . 140/112 0 115 0 117 0 
12 Dessert Spoons . aoe F 112 0 115 0 117 0 
i 016 0 120 150 170 
6 Egg Spoons, Gilt Bowls... | @10 0 | 013 6 015 0 015 0 
2 Sauce Ladles.................. 060 080 090 09 6 
y Spov' 066) 010 0 | O11 0! 012 0 

2 Salt Spoons, Gilt Bowls...| 0 3 4 0 4 6 050 050 
1 Mustard Spoon, Gilt Bowl. | 0 1 8 023 026 0 2 6 
026 0 3 6 040 0 4 6 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers ...... 7-2e;t 3 ¢ 110 0 112 0 
1 Butter Knife 
1 Soup Ladle .. 010 0 | 017 0 | 017 0 | 100 
1 Sugar Sifter 03 3 046,/0590/;0656 
Total......... £919 9 | 1310 3 |1419 6 | 16 4 0 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An a chest to contain the above, 
and a relative number of as &c., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Cruet and Liqueur 
Frames, Waiters, Candlesticks, &c » at proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating 
done by the Patent Process. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY CATALOGUE may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards 
of 400 Illustrations of his Illimited Stock of Electro and Sheffield Plate, Nickel Silver 
and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers and Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 
Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns and Kettles, Tea 
Trays, Clocks, ‘Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bed- 
steads, Bedding, Bedroom Furniture, &c., with Lists of "Prices and Plans of the Sixteen 
large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2, and 3, Newman-street; and 
4, 5, and 6, Perry’ s-place, London.—Established 1820. 


APPIN’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE AND 
TABLE CUTLERY. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by Special Appointment to the Queen, are 
the only Sheffield makers ‘who supply the consumer in London, Their London Show 
Rooms, 67 and 68, Kine WiLu1aM-stRrEET, London Bridge, contain by far the largest 
STOCK of ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE and TABLE CUTLERY in the World, which 
is transmitted direct from their Manufactory, QuzEN’s CuTLERY Works, SHEFFIELD, 

Fiddle Double King’s Lily 
Pattern, Pattern. Pattern, 


s. d. 8. d. s. d. 
12 Table Forks, best quality ... 116 0 214 0 300 312 0 
12 Dessert Forks de .. 170 200 240 2140 
12 DessertSpoons do .. 170 200 240 2140 
12 Tea Spoons do. -. 016 0 140 es. 116 0 
0 8 010 0 oll 0 013 0 
1 Gra 070 010 6 oll 0 013 0 
4 Salt (gilt bowls) 068 010 0 012 0 O14 0 
1 Mustard Spon do .. 018 026 030 03836 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs do. 06 6 060 070 
1 Pair Fish Carvers dow .. 100 1100 140 118 0 
1 Soup L ew. 012 0 016 0 017 6 100 
Spoons (gilt) 0100 0150 01880 110 
Complete Service ....... woecceee £101310 1516 6 1713 6 214 6 


Any Article can be had separately at the same Prices. 

One Set of 4 Corner Dishes (forming 8 Dishes), £8 8s,; One Set of 4 Dish Covers— 
viz., one 20 inch, one 18 inch, and two 14 inch—£10 10s.; Cruet Frame, 4 Glass, 24s. ; 
Full-Size Tea and Coffee Service, £9 10s. A Costly Book of Engravings, with prices 
attached, sent per post on receipt of 12 Stamps, 

Ordinary Medium Best 


Quality, Quality, Quality. 


2064 £4. 4, 

ag hae ny Full-Size Table Knives, Ivory 240 360 4130 
14 Doz. Full Size Cheese ditto ........ aS FF 114 6 211 0 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers - 076 O110 OW 6 
One Pair Extra-Sized ditto..... - 08 6 0120 016 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers .. 076 O18 6 
One Steel for Sharpening .. -030 040 060 
Complete Service .£416 0 618 6 916 6 


Messrs. Maprin’s Table Knives still maintain their unrivalled superiority ; all their 
blades, being their own Sheffield manufacture, are of the very first quality, with secure 
Ivory Handles, which do not come loose in hot water; and the difference in price is 
occasioned solely by the superior quality and thickness of the Ivory Handles, 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William-street, City, London ; 
Manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Werks, Sheffield. 


R. H. JAMES, the retired Physician, discovered while in the 

East Indies, a certain CURE for CONSUMPTION, &sthma, Bronchitis, Coughs, 

Ids, and Gangeal Debility. The remedy was discovered by him when his only child, 

a@ daughter, was oo » up to die. His child was eured, and is now alive and well. 

Desirous of benefiting his fellow-creatures, he will send post free, to those who wish 

it, the recipe, containing full directions for making and successfully using this remedy, 
om their remitting hien stony stamps,—Address O, P, Brown, 14, Cecil-street, Strand, 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE in the finest condition, is now being 
. delivered by HARRINGTON PARKER and CO. 
This celebrated Ale, recommended by Baron Liebig and all the Faculty, is supplied 
in bottles, and in casks of 18 gallons and upwards, by 
HARRINGTON PARKER and CO., Wine - Spirit Merchants, 
5}, Pall Mall, , London, 8.W. 


HATEAU MARGAUX.—A very superior CLARET, old in 
01 


bottle, and fit for the table of any connoisseur, 66s. per dozen, carriage free.— 
CADIZ WINE COMPANY, 66, St. James's-street, London, Ss. Rw. Established 1847. 


c ITY OF LON DON PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY, 
HEAPSIDE, nearly facing Wood-street, 
FIRST-CLASS only (either ain, ates, fully coloured) are 
produced at this Establishment. Prices from HALF-A-C 
_ Copies taken of Works of Art from 5s, Instruction in eel for One Guinea. 


UY IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET. This was the advice 

of the late lamented Statesman, Sir Robert Peel.—The EAST INDIA TEA 

COMPANY are still supplying Black, Green, or Mixed Tea at 2s. 4d. per Ib., and 
Coffee in the Berry at 10d.—W: arehouses, 9, Great St. Helen's Churchyard, City. 


ROWN and POLSON’S PATENT CORN Fi OUR, Preferred 

to the best Arrowroot, Delicious in Puddings, Custards, Blanemange, Cake, 

&e., and especially suited to the delicacy of Children and Invalids. The Lance? 
states—“* This i is superior to anything of the kind known.” 


RECKNE LL, TURNER, and SONS’ HAND CAN DLESTICKS, 

with Registe: ored Glass Shades, entirely prevent the guttering of candles when 
carried about.—BRECKNELL, TURN ER, and SONS, Wax and Tallow Chandlers and 
Soap and Oil Merchants, at the Bee Hive, 31 and 32, Haymarket, S.W. 

LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and pronounced hy HER MAJESTY’S 
LAUNDRESS to be the FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. Sold by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &«.—WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


AND CUMBERLAND, 33, CONDUIT STREET... 

CORNER OF BOND 'STREE ET, 

BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO THE 
THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. 
ARTISTES IN DRAPING THE REAL FIGURE. 
COURT, DIPLOMATIC, MILITARY, AND NAVAL UNIFORMS, 
Practical experience, combined with a scientific knowledge of external anatomy 

and the definite proportions and forms of the human figure, give them confidence in 
soliciting patronage. 


Os NAMEN?S THE DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, 
AND DINING-ROOM, consisting of a great variety of Vases, Figures, Grow 
Inkstands, Candlesticks, Inlaid Tables, &c., in Derbyshire Spar, Marble, Italian, Ale. 
baster, Bronze, &¢., manufactured and imported by J. Tswwanr, 149, ‘Strand, London. 


EDDING AND VIsITING CARDS ENGRAVED AND 

PRINTED, by first-class workmen, at LIMBIRD’S, 344, STRAND, o ite 
Waterloo-bridge. Wedding ' Stationery, Heraldic Engraving, Die-sinking, and - 
for for Marking Linen, Looks,’ &c.—Limptrp’s, 344, Strand, W.C. 


O CHAKGE MADE FOR STAMPING PAPER AND 
ENVELOPES WITH ARMS, CREST, OR INITIALS.—RODRIGUES’ 
Superior Cream-laid Adhesive Envelopes, 4d. per 100; Cream-laid Note, full size, 
6 quires for 6d.; Thick Ditto, 5 quires fur 1s.; Superfine Foolseap, 9s. per ream; Sermon 
Paper, 4s. 6d., Black-bordered Note, 6s. per ream; Black-bordered Envelopes, 1s. 
per 100. All kinds of Stationery equally cheap. Wedding Cards, Wedding Envelopes, 
and Invitations to the Ceremony, Déjeuner, and Ball, Printed and Stamped in Silver, 
with Arms or Crest in the latest fashion. Card- plate elegantly engraved, and 
100 Superfine Cards printed for 4s, 6d.—Observe, at HENR RODRIGUES’ well- 
known establishment, 42, PICCADILLY, LONDON, two doors from Sackville-street. 


wt, WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a thought often 
occurring to literary minds, public characters, an ms of benevolent 
intentions. An immediate answer to the inquiry may bee obtained, on application to 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON, R. B. is enabled to execute 
every description of PRINTING on very advantageous terms, his office being furnished . 
with a large and choice assortment of Typxs, Steam Privtinc Macminzs,. 
Hypravtic and other Pressks, and every modern improvement in the Printing Art. 
A Spxcrwzn Boox of Tyrxs, and information for authors, sent on application, by 


_____—s«éRICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON, 


OOK SOCIETIES, TOWN and VILLAGE LIBRARIES, and 
READING ROOMS, in every part of the Country, are su’ I from MUDIE’S- 
SELECT LIBRARY, with NEW and CHOICE BOO s, oO) RE. 

Terms of Subscription. —Firrern at ONE TIME (all Five 
per Annum, and Three Volumes for every additional Guinea; or Twenty VoLtumEs 
(One-half new—One-half Six Months after Publication), Five "GUINEAS PER Annum; 
and Four Volumes for every additional Guinea—commencing at any date. 

The widest possible circulation continues to be given to every Work at 
interest in History, Brograpuy, Revicion, Trave., and the 
Cuass oF Fiction. 

The present rate of increase exceeds Ont Hunprep THovsanp VOLUMES PEE 
AnnovM, consisting chiefly of Works of permanent interest and value. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


UbIE’s SE LECE LIBRARY.—The resent rate of increase 
at this Library exceeds ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES PER 
ANNUM, consisting chiefly of works of permanent interest and value, 

Srvere Susscrirtioy, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, commencing at any date. 
CHEAP BOOKS.—A List of Books withdrawn from Muprz’s Lrsrary, and offered 
at greatly Reduced Prices for Cash, is now ready, and may be obtained on "application. 

CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London; and Cross-street, Manchester. 


IBRARIES PURCHASED.—Noblemen, Gentlemen, Executors,. 

anid others having Books to Dispose of, ma | receive their Value in Cash, upow 

application to Messrs. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and CO., 50, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square. 


HEAP bOUKS.—Messrs. SA UNDERS, OTLEY, and CO 
have a large Surplus Stock of Modern Books suited to Private Buyers, oo. 
Clubs, or Private Institutions, in the purchase of which a considerable saving may be 
effected, Geutlemen’s Libraries Furnished. Catalogues of Books forwarded gratis. 
50, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 


AMERICAN BOOKS, 


ESSRS. TRUBNER & CO., American Agents, 60, Paternoster- 
row, are now prepared to furnish lovers of American Books, and Booksellers, 
with Catalogues of all branches of American Literature and Science. 
The following carefully prepared CATALOGUES are ready, and will be furnished im 
town and country on receipt of two postage stamps each :— 


1. Theology. 9. History and Biography. 
2. Jurisprudence. 10.6 phy. 
3. Medicine and Surgery. | 11, Useful Arts, 


4, Natural History. 

5. Chemistry and Pharmacy. | 

6. Natural Philosophy, Mathematics, 14, Belles Lettres, 
and Astronomy. 15. Periodicals. 

7. Education. | 16, Freemasonry. 


Catalogues constantly on sale. 


12. Military and Naval Science, 
13. Politics and Commerce, 


stock procured within forty days. 


= roportion of the Books recorded in the 
London: Triisyzr and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 
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HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—ApDvERTISEMENTs intended 
for insertion in the Ocronrr Numper (No. XXXII., New Series), are requested 
to be sent to the Publisher not later than the 24th instant. Britis and Prosrgcruszs 
received until the 27th. 
London: Jonn Cnarman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


Tes UNIVERSAL REVIEW for SEPTEMBER, price 2s. 6d. 
CONTAINS: 
1. The Wants of the Army. 
2. Neuman’s British Empire in the East. 
3. The Shakspeare Controversy. 
4. A Great Mistake. Part I. 
5. Secret Literature of Russia. 
6. Civilized America, 
7. Life of Canning. 
8. The Man of Mystery. 
9. The Session, 
London: Wittram H. ALLEN and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. = 


Now ready, price Ninepence, 


HE FOURTH MONTHLY PART (for SEPTEMBER) of 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND. Conducted by Caanues Dickens. With which is 
incorporated “ Household Words.” Containing, besides numerous articles of interest, 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES, by Cartes Dickens. Published also in Weekly 
Numbers and in Half-Yearly Volumes, at the Office, 11, Wellington-street North, 
Strand, W.C., and by Messrs, Coapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly, W., of. whom may 
be had all the Back Numbers and Volumes of “ Household Words.” 
HE LADY’S NEWSPAPER AND PICTORIAL TIMES, 
owing to its large and increasing circulation amongst Ladies and Families of the 
Higher and Middle Classes, is unquestionably one of the best Advertising mediums 
for Booksellers, Jewellers, Silk Mercers, and all who supply the wants of Ladies and 
Families.—Published every Saturday, at the Office, 83, Fleet-strect. 


EX ‘-RANCE TO THE FOREIGN OFFICE.—THE STRIKE.— 
THE BUILDER of THIS DAY, price 4d., stamped 5d., contains :—Fine View of 
Entrance to New Foreign Office—The Proceedings of the Strike—Have we a Natiunal 
Style of Architecture ?—Proportion Exemplified in the Parthenon—Paris—London— 
Southwark—The Art of our Street Lamps (with Ilustrations)—Law Notes in Ireland 
—The Drinking-Fountain Movement—The Stephenson Monument—Progress of Glass 
Painting—School-Building News—Electro-Telegraphic Progress—Church-Building 
News—Recent Patents— Stained Glass, &c. &c. 
Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden ; and all Booksellers. 


Just published, price 21s., Svo, cloth boards, 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT SANSKRIT LITERATURE, 
so far as it illustrates the PRIMITIVE RELIGION of the BRAHMANS. 
By Max Miiuxegs, M.A., Taylorian Professor in the University of @ford. 
and Norearr, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


EDITED FOR THE SYNDICS OF THE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
AMBRIDGE GREEK AND ENGLISH TESTAMENT, 
in Parallel Columns on the same Page. Edited by J. Scnotrrietp, M.A., late 
Regius Professor of Greek in the University. A New Edition, Printed on Demy 4to 
Writing Paper, with large margin for MS, Notes. 12s. 

CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND ENGLISH TESTAMENT, 
in Parallel Columns on the same Page, Edited by J. Scnoverrrxp, M.A., late Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University, Fourth Edition. Small Svo, 7s. 6d, 

CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT. Ex Editione Stephani 
tertia, 1550. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

London: WarrEnovust, 32, Paternoster-row. 
Cambridge: Deteuton, and Co. 


This day, Third Edition, Revised throughout and considerably Enlarged, 20s. 


HE NEW CRATYLUS: Contributions towards a more 
accurate Knowledge of the Greek Language. By Jonn W1tt1am Donatpson, 
D.D., Classical Examiner in the University of London. 


London: Joun W. Parxsr and Son, West Strand. 
This day, a New Series, Two Volumes, Post 8vo, 14s, 


Lately published, a New Edition, Two Volumes, 9s., of 
FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. First Series. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 

This day, Second Edition, 6s. 


HE GOOD NEWS OF GOD. Sermons by CuHaRtes KINGsLey, 
Rector of Eversley. 


By the same Author, 
HYPATIA. Third Edition. 6s. 
YEAST. Fourth Edition, with a New Preface. 5s. 
ANDROMEDA AND OTHER POEMS. Second Edition. 5s. 
TWENTY-FIVE VILLAGE SERMONS. Fifth Edition. 2s. 6d. 
SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. Cheaper Edition. 3s. 6d. 


London: Jonnw W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


Now ready, 


URRAY’S HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
a ENGLAND, FROM DOVER TO THE LAND’S END. 
_Jonn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


OR 


FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


The following are now ready : 

HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL TALK. 3s. €d. 

HANDBOOK FOR NORTH GERMANY AND THE RHINE. 10s, 
HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH GERMANY, AND THE TYROL, 10s. 
HANDBOOK FOR SWITZERLAND AND THE ALPS, 9s. 
HANDBOOK FOR FRANCE AND THE PYRENEES, 10s. 
HANDBOOK FOR SPAIN, 30s. 

HANDBOOK FOR PORTUGAL, 9s. 

HANDBOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY. 7s. 

HANDBOOK FOR ROME, 9s. 

HANDBOOK FOR NORTH ITALY. 12s, 

HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH ITALY. 10s, 

HANDBOOK FOR EGYPT. 15s. 

HANDBOOK FOR SYRIA AND PALESTINE. 24s, 

HANDBOOK FOR BOMBAY AND MADRAS, 24s. 

HANDBOOK FOR GREECE, 15s. 

HANDBOOK FOR DENMARK, NORWAY, AND SWEDEN. lis. 
HANDBOOK FOR RUSSIA, 12s. 

Joun Murray, Albemarie-street. 


Just published, in 8vo, price 1s. ; 
NGLAND AND THE ITALIAN QUESTION. 
By Marruew Arnotp. 
London: Longman, GREEN, LoNGMAN, and Roserts. 


Just published, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


"7 NDER GOVERNMENT:” an Official Key to the CIVIL 

SERVICE OF THE CROWN, and Guide to Candidates seeking Appoint- 
ments. By J. C. Parxrysoy, Accountant and Comptroller-General’s Department, 
Somerset House. 

“Giving all the information necessary, and hitherto fruitlessly sought after by 
persons wishing for appointments in the Civil Department of the Executive. The 
necessary examination, the classified salaries, periodical rates of progressive increase, 
the varying prospects of promotion, length of holiday granted, 4c. in all the different 
public offices, are here to be found compiled most accurately and in the handiest 


WRIGLEY’S MATHEMATICAL EXAMPLES, 

Now ready, Fifth Edition, with Corrections, 8vo, price Ss. 6d. 
COLLECTION OF EXAMPLES AND PROBLEMS in 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Theory of Equations, Geometry, Mensuration, Trigo- 

nometry, Conic Sections, Statics and Dynamics, Hydrostatics and Hydrodynamics ; 
with Answers and occasional Hints. By the Rev. ALFRED Wrictety, M.A., F.R.A.S., 
&e., of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Assistant Professor of Mathematics and 
Classics in the Royal Indian Military College, Addiscombe. 

London: Loneman, Green, LoneMan, and RoBERts. 


shape.”—Jllustrated Times, 

“What ‘ Burxs’ is to the peerage, and ‘ Dopp’ to the politician, this useful compi- 
lation, ‘ Under Government,’ will henceforth be to our Civil Service. All candidates 
for Civil employment under the Crown, may now consult their ‘ Parkinson’ with a 
certainty of finding in it information on which they may rely; while those who have 
already passed that rubicon, may ascertain from it their precise position and their 
chances of promotion,” —Notes and Queries. 

London: Brut and Datpy, 186, Fleet-street. 


Just published, Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


EOLOGY IN THE GARDEN; or, the Fossils in the Flint 
Pebbles, and their Teachings. With 106 Illustrations, Dy the Rev. Hzyzy 
Exsy, M.A., Vicar of Broomfield, Essex. 

“The whole matter is well stated by Mr. Eley ina manner elementary, yet inform- 
ing. Though the book itself is a specimen of pebble drift, composed, as it is, chiefly 
of the observations of eminent geologists, yet it is well worthy of attention, and is 
more suitable for beginners than works of higher pretensions. We heartily wish it a 
favourable reception both amongst clergy and laity. There is some geology in every 
garden, for in all there is soil, if not flint; and all gardeners should be geologists.”— 
Atheneum, 

“ Geology is a noble study, and one that may be pursued at one’s own door, The 
object of this well-written book is very praiseworthy, and we hope it will induce many 
persons to improve their leisure by ‘ breaking flints,’ and learning the lessons which 
they have to teach. To such this volume will bea cheap and useful guide. The illus- 
trations are excellently done.”—Hastings and St. Leonard's News. 


London: and Datpy, 186, Fleet-street. 
This day, Post 8vo, 9s, 
HE ROSE AND THE LOTUS; or, Home in England and 


Home in India. By the Wire or a BenGat Crvitran. 

“The scenes and characters are sketched with unmistakeable truth. Religious 
feeling and a simple tone of morality, nowhere obtruded in a dogmatic spirit, pervade 
the book, and admirably fit it for reception in the home circle. As may be supposed, 
the Indian portion is the most characterized by variety and a dash of romantic adven- 
ture. The descriptions are never wanting in picturesque power, but, at the same 
time, they are never strained to effect.”—Duily News. 

“ This is a very excellent book for young people who want to have a qniet peep at 
India, and know something of the way in which the Upper Five Hundred live there, 
and wed, and are wedded,”— Atheneum. 

London: Brtt and Darpy, 186, Fleet-street, 
This day, Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
+ SPEAKER AT HOME: Chapters on Extempore and 
Memoriter Speaking, Lecturing, and Reading Aloud. Py the Rev. J. J. Hat- 
comBE, M.A., late Scholar of Magdalen College, Cambridge. With Remarks on 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SPEECH, by W. H. Szonxz, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 
late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, 


London: and Datpy, 186, Fleet-street. 
This day, in Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
ISSIONARY SERMONS PREACHED AT HAGLEY, 


by the Rev. R. Lawson, M.A., Canon Trevor, the Brsnor of St, HetEna, 
the Rev. C. Monro, M.A., the Bisnor of Cargtown, and Canon CLavautoy, Edited 
bythe Hon, and Rev. W. H. Lytrauron, M.A. 


London: and Datpy, 186, Fleet-street. 


GLEIG’S SCHOOL SERIES—NATURAL ‘HISTORY. 
Now ready, in 18mo, with 78 Woodcuts, price 2s, cloth; or in Two Parts, 
price 9d. each, sewed, 
ATURAL HISTORY FOR BEGINNERS—MAMMALIA; 
or, an Introduction to the Study | Classification of Mammiferous Animals ; 
of Animated Nature, adapted to the capa- | interspersed with entertaining Anecdotes, 
city of Youthful Readers: containing a | and accompanied by an etymological 
popular descriptive Account of the Ap- | Giossary of scientific Terms. 
pearance, Habits and Instincts, Uses and 
By Jaswrzs Owen, Author of “The Stepping-Stone to Natural History.” Forming 
part of the new School Series in course of publication edited by the Rev. G. R. Guzre, 
M.A., Chaplain-General to the Forces, 
London: Loneman, Green, Lonemay, and Roperts. 
This day is published, price 12s., Vol. II. of 
HE ENGLISH CYCLOPEDIA OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
Being the Fourth Division of the ENGLISH CYCLOPHDIEA, Conducted by 
Cuartes Kyiaut.—London: Brappury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 
NEW WORK ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. 
This day is published, price 10s. 6d. 
LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND. Being a Visit to Dublin, 
Galway, Connamara, Athlone, Limerick, Killarney, Glen; ff, Cork, &c. &. 
By An Oxontan. With a coloured Frontispiece and numerous Ifustrations by John 
Leech.—London: Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 


rHXOURISTS LN SCOTLAND will find in MCURRAYS’ TIME 
TABLES the CONVEYANCE and HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS extensively 
advertized; with a mass of ROUTE and TOPOGRAPHIC INFORMATION offered 
to the Public in no other Work of the class, Published Monthly—price 4d. by post. 
Tuomas Murray and Son, Glasgow. 


Just published, Royal 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


HE BURNS CENTENARY POEMS: a Collection of Fifty of 
the Best, including the Six recommended for Publication by the Judges at the 
Crystal Palace, many of the Highly Commended, and several Prize Poems. 
Glasgow: THomas Murray and Son. London: Arraur Hatt, Virtvg, and Co. 


rNHE QUAKERS, OR FRIENDS: THEIR RISE AND 
DECLINE. Demy 8vo, pp. 60, sewed, price One Shilling 
London : Sampson Low, Soy, and Co., 47, Ludgate-hill. 
Now ready, 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 
TRACTATE ON LANGUAGE. By Gorpon Wittoversy 
James Gyut, Esq., of Wraysbury, Bucks, Member of the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain.—Huney G. Bonn, York-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 
NEW GIFT BOOK. 
In September, Illustrated with 100 Engravings, Crown 8vo, extra cloth, price 5s. 
YHE BOY’S BIRTHDAY BOOK: an entirely Original 
Collection of Tales, Essays, and Narratives of Adventures, by Mrs. S. C. Hatt, 
Wrrtiaw Howrrt, Avcustus Mayazw, THomas 
Broves, and Surnertanp Epwarps. 


London: Hovnstox and 65, Paternoster-row, 
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‘NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


THREE ESSAYS ON THE ETERNAL SONSHIP OF 
CHRIST; THE RESURRECTION; AND THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 
By the late Rev. Watrer B. Arxrns, A.M., of Trinity College, Dublin; Incum- 
bent of S. Mary Magdalene, Harlow. 3s. 6d. 


GRESLEY’S PORTRAIT OF AN ENGLISH CHURCH- 
MAN. New and Cheap Edition. 2s, 6d, 


EVANS'’S TALES OF THE ANCIENT BRITISH 
CHURCH. New and Cheaper Edition. 2s. 6d. 


HYMNS ON THE CATECHISM. By the Rev. Isaac 
Witt1ams, B.D. New and Cheap Edition, 6d.; cloth, 1s. 


THE MYSTERIOUS STRANGER; or, Dialogues on 


Doctrine. By the late Rev. Jonn Oxtzez. Edited by his Son, the Kev. Jonn 
Oxuez, Perpetual Curate of Oversilton, Diocese of York. Dialogue L., price 1s, 


LONDON: J. MASTERS, ALDERSGATE STREET, & NEW BOND STREET. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. 
ON THE STRENGTH OF NATIONS. 
Bisset, M.A. Post 8vo, 


By AnpREw 
[Nearly ready, 


2. 
THROUGH NORWAY WITH A KNAPSACK. B 
Witirams. Post 8vo, Six Coloured Views and Map, 12s. cloth, Ad = 


3. 
TRONSON’S VOYAGE TO JAPAN, KAMTSCHATKA, 
SIBERIA, AND THE COAST OF CHINA, IN H.M.S, “BARRACOUTA, > 
8vo, Charts and Views, 18s, cloth, 


TO CUBA AND BACK. By R. H. Dana, Jun., Author of 
“Two Years before the Mast.” Post tea, 7s. cloth, 
5. 
NEW NOVEL. 


THE TWO HOMES. By Wittam Marnews, of 
“The Heir of Vallis.” 3 Vols, This day. 


6. 
DOMESTIC STORIES, selected from “Avillion and other 
Tales.” By the Author of “John Halifax.” New Edition, Post 8vo, oak 6d. oon. 
is day. 


AFTER DARK. By _—— Cottixs. New Edition. 


Post 8vo, 2s. 6d, cloth. 
8. 


In preparation, 
A NEW MAGAZINE, Edited by Mr. W. M. Tuackenay, 
to be published Monthly, which will contain Contributions by Eminent Authors. 
Price ONE SHILLING, 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, 
LIFE FOR A LIFE. By the Author of “Jonn Hatrrax, 


Gentceman,” &c. 3 Vols, 
“In ‘A Life for a Life’ the author is fortunate in a good subject, and has produced 
a work of strong effect.” —Atheneum, 
mee One of the best of the author’s works. We like it better than ‘John Halifax,’ ” 
erald, 


| | ge OF PARIS LIFE. By the Author of “ Flemish 


Interiors.” 3 Vols., with Illustrations, 


lei TO THE PEERAGE. By Mrs. Octavius OWEN. 


3 Vols, 
F EM A LE INFLUENCE. By Lady Cossenes Pepys. 
2 ols, 
“A really delightful book.” —The Review. 
A MOST A HEROINE. By the Author of “Charles 


Auchester.” 3 Vols. [On September 10th, 


DAM GRAEME OF MOSSGRAY. By the Author of 
“Mrs, Margaret Maitland.” 5s., elegantly bound and illustrated, forming the 
Sixth Volume of Hurst anp BLacKxrr’s StaNDARD LIBRARY OF CHEAP Epitions 
or Porutar Moprrn Works, 
Hurst and Bracxert, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-strect. 


NOTICE. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHORESS OF “THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE,” &c. &c. 
‘NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


OPES AND FEARS; OR, SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF 
A SPINSTER, by the Authoress of the “Heir of Redclyffe,” &c, &c., is now 
publishing Monthly in the Constitutional Press Magazine. 
London : Saunpgrs, OrxEy, and Co., 50, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 
PEARSON ON THE CREED. 
Portrait, 8vo, cloth, 8s, 


A* EXPOSITION OF THE CREED. By Jonn Pearson, D.D. 
A New Edition, carefully revised and collated with the best copies, by 
Mr. James Nicnots, Editor of “ ‘arrindon’s Sermons,” &c, 
London; Witt1am Trae, 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. 


Just published, price 5s, 
HE CITY OF. THE DEAD, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By Jonn 

“This is the most promising volume of short poems that we have seen for some 
time: Many of them manifest the true poetic insight ; the languages is always musical, 
and shows considerable power of ition.’ 

“When a real poet first brings before the public eye the early, although om 
imperfect, fruits of his genius, a refreshing sympathy is felt in the minds of those 
whose poetical experience enables them truly to appreciate his work. The unpre- 
tending volume before us exhibits evidences of true poetic genius and feeling, whieh 
will doubtless, like good wine, be matured byage and experience.” —Brighton Examiner, 

“«The City of the Dead’ is.a contemplation of the remains of old Egypt. It is 
short, but the subject is well and picturesquely treated. It possesses much artistic 
merit. The lines on ‘Sunrise from the Top of Snowdon’ have much life and “yest. 
*A Summer’s pe in Italy’ is a skilful piece of poetic picture painting. 

Cell’ is written with much force.”—Brighton Gazette, 
R, Harpwicxs, 192, Piccadilly. 


THE OLD DRAMATISTS. 
In Super-Royal 8vo, price 12s, per volume, cloth, 


With Steel Illustrations, and Notes, and Biographies, by Tnomas CamPpEELt, 
Girrorp, CoLERIDGE, Rev, Dycez, &c, &c, 


SHAKSPEARE. BEN JONSON. 
MASSINGER AND FORD. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, 2 Vols. 
WYCHERLEY, CONGREVE, VANBRUGH, AND 
FARQUHAR. 


Price 93. cloth, Price 10s, 6d. cloth, 
JOHN WEBSTER. MARLOWE 
*,* The above, formerly published by Mr. Moxon, are now Re-issued, in every 
respect equal, if not superior, to the previous Editions, at Reduced Prices, by 
Warwe, and Farringdon-street, London. 


THE OLD POETS. 
Uniform in size and style with “The Old Dramatists.” 
In SupepRoya} Svo, price 10s. 6d, per volume, cloth, 
With Notes, Life, &., by Topp, Trrwairr, Warton, &c., and Steel Illustrations, 


SPENSER. | CHAUCER. 
And price 9s, each, cloth, 
DRYDEN. | POPE. 


These are the best One Volume Editions ever produced of these Standard Authors, 
and are now published at a Reduced Price by 


Rovutitepex, Warng, and Rovurteper, Farringdon-street, London, 


STANFORD’S 
SERIES OF POCKET GUIDE BOOKS. 


Just published, 

THE SOUTH COAST OF ENGLAND, from the Reculvers 
to the Land’s End, and from Cape Cornwall to the Devon Foreland, including all 
the information desirable for Visitors or Tourists, as well as for Railway and other 
short Excursions, By Mackenzrz Watcort, M.A. In 1 Vol., price 7s, 

The Book may also be had, in 4 Parts, price 2s, each, with Clue Maps, 
Part 1. THE COAST OF KENT. 
Part 2. THE COAST OF SUSSEX, 
Part 3. THE COAST OF HANTS AND DORSET. 
Part 4. THE COAST OF DEVON AND CORNWALL, 


PARIS. With Plans of Paris and its Environs. Price 3s. 6d. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. A New Guide to Jersry, Guernsey, 
Sark, Herm, Jetnov, and Atpgrngy. By F. F. Dauty, Esq., of Guernsey. 
With General Map. Price 3s, 6d. 


Preparing for publication, — —_ bag “ Cathedrals of England and Wales,” 
rice 


THE MINSTERS AND ABBEY RUINS OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM, By Macxenziz Watcort, M.A, 


LONDON. The Stranger’s and Resident’s Guide to every 


object of Interest and Amusement. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY BLACKIE & SON: 


In 2 Vols. Imperial 8vo, 2,384 pages, £4, 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, English, Technological, 
and Scientific. Adapted to the present state of Literature, Science, and Art, 
comprising all words purely English, and the —_ technical and scientific 
terms; together with their etymologies and tion, to 
the best authorities. Edited Joun ELD. Illustrated by above 
Two Thousand Engravings on 

“Dr. Ogilvie has not only produced the best English Dictionary that exists, 
but, so far as the actual state of a _—— ted, has made some approach 
towards perfection. We need scarcely ad the work has our co! com- 
mendation.”—British Quarterly Review, 


In 1 Vol. er 8vo, 508 pages, 20s, 


A SUPPLEMENT to the IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 
English, Technological, and Scientific. By Jouw Oattviz, LL.D. Illustrated 
by nearly Four Hundred Engravings on Wood. 

This work contains an extensive collection of words, terms, and phrases in the 
various departments of Literature, Science, and Art; together with numerous 
obsolete, obsolescent, and Scottish words found in Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, 
and Scott, not included in previous English Dictionaries, 

“The ‘Imperial Dictionary,’ with its ‘Supplement,’ ought to be found in every 
library of books of reference,”—Literary Gazette, 


In 2 Vols, Imperial 8vo, 2,670 pages, £4 6s, 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: a General Dictionary of 
Geo; hy, Physical, Political, Statistical, and Descriptive; including com 
hones paket of the countries, cities, principal towns, villages, seas, Takes, 
rivers, islands, _ mountains, valleys, &c., in the world. Edited by W. G, Buacxrg, 
Ph.D., F.R.G.S. With about Seven Hundred Illustrations, Views, Costumes, 
Maps, Plans, 

“ All the articles that we have examined—whether long or short—have = 
bited a greater degree of correctness in minute details than we should ha’ 
thought practicable in so comprehensive a work.”—Atheneum, 

“ By far the best Gazetteer in our language.”—Critic, 


BLACKIE AND SON, WARWICK SQUARE, CITY, LONDON; 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Fourth Edition, Enlarged, price 1s. 2d., post free, 


ACATION THOUGHTS ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS 
{and Circumstantial Evidence]. By Cuartes Purtirrs, one of 
Majesty’s Commissioners of the Court for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors, 


London: J, Ripeway, 169, Piccadilly, W, 
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CHEAP EDITION, 


THE BYE-LANES AND DOWNS OF 
ENGLAND. 
With Turf Scenes and Characters. 


By SYLVANUS. 
Small Octavo, with Portrait of Lord Grorcs Brwtrxcx, 2s, 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


‘POPULAR EDITION OF 


THIERS’ FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Zo be completed in 40 Fortnightly Parts, or 5 Volumes. Part 7 on September 1 
— Part 8 on September 30. . 


Vol. I. on the 25th, with Hight exquisite Engravings. 
Cloth, 5s.; boards, 4s, 6d, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


ERIN-GO-BRA GH; 
OR, IRISH LIFE PICTURES. : 
By W. MAXWELL, 
Author of “ Stories of Waterloo.” 
2 Vols. Post Octavo, with Portrait, 21s, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


THE SHAKSPEARE PAPERS. 


GAIETIES AND GRAVITIES; 


OR, MUSINGS ON SOME OF SHAKSPEARE’S CHARACTERS. 


By WILLIAM MAGINN, LL.D. 
Small Octavo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


THE GREAT TRIBULATION COMING 
ON THE EARTH. 


By Rev. Dr. CUMMING, 
Author of “ Apocalyptic Sketches,” &c. 


Crown Octavo, 7s. 6d, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


COMPLETION OF 


“THE GORDIAN KNOT.” 


By SHIRLEY BROOKS, 
Author of “ Aspen Court.” 
This popular story, extensively illustrated by John Tenniel, will be published com- 


ge on Saturday, the 17th of September next. The Work may then be obtained in 
welve Parts, or in One Volume, 12s, 6d. bound. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE. 


Edited by Lady THERESA LEWIS. 
Post Octavo, 10s. 6d, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


JAMES’S NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


Vol. VI. completing the popular Edition of this Standard Work. 
Crown Oetavo, with an Illustration, 5s, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


TALES FROM “ BENTLEY.” 
Vol. L., price Eighteenpence. 
Part IV. on September 30th, price Sixpence. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


PIONEER WOMEN OF THE WEST. 


By Mrs. E. F. ELLET. 
In Crown Octavo, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


BENTLEY’S QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Volume I. now ready, price 12s. 6d. bound. 


TIMES. 


“There being a vacant space for any new visitor to fill who can, we are not 
astonished at the of a new ‘Quarterly.’ Banruxy’s QuarTERLy does not 
appear to be behind the older possessors of the field in information, and information 
proper to the season, as the article on ‘ Austrian Italy’ in the First Number, and that 
on ‘ France’ in the Second, prove. Both these articles supply facts from the fountain- 
ee The a articles show a shrewd, clever head, very familiar with the 
ins and outs of political life, and with our incorrigible party ways and habits, which it 
judges acutely, and not very civilly..... The Numbers contain a considerable 
amount of natural thought and deep thought well expressed, and showing an original 
cast of mind in the writers, and the new ‘QuarzTgRLy’ may be said to give the pro- 
mise of a useful and distinguished career.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


MR. KINGSLEY’S SEA-SIDE BOOK. 


This day, Fourtn Eprriow, corrected and enlarged, printed on toned paper, with 
beautifully Cotourxp ILLustrations of the Objects mentioned in the Work, 
bound with gilt leaves, 7s. 6d. 


GLAUCUS; 


OR, THE WONDERS OF THE SHORE. ° 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY, F.S.A., F.L.S., &c. 
Author of “ Westward Ho!” “ Hypatia,” &e. 


MACMILLAN AND CO. 
CAMBRIDGE; AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


Just published, elegantly half-bound russia, price 30s.; or in green cloth, 24s. 
VOL. IV. OF A RE-ISSUE 


OF THE 


ENCYCLOPAIDIA BRITANNICA ; 


CONTAINING, AMONGST OTHER IMPORTANT ARTICLES, THE FOLLOWING :— 


Astronomy, Austria, Beethoven, 
Athens and Attica, Bacon, Belgium, 
Atmosphere, Basket-making, Black Sea, 
Attraction, | Bengal, &e. 
Australia, 


Beauty, 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO. ‘ 
MR. WESTERTON’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEARLY READY. 
Second Edition, price Half-a-Guinea, 


LUXIMA, THE PROPHETESS. 


By SYDNEY LADY MORGAN. 


Second Edition, 2 Vols., price One Guinea, : 


THE WIFE’S TEMPTATION. 


By Mrs. CHALLICE. 


In 2 Vols., price One Guinea, 


THE MORNING OF LIFE. 


By the Author of “ GORDON OF DUNCAIRN,” &c. 


In2 Vols, pom Guinea, 
ROCKS AND SHOALS. 


By Captain LOVESY. 


In 1 Vol., price Five Shillings, | 


PILGRIM WALKS. 


By Mrs. ROBERT CARTWRIGHT. 


In 1 Vol., price Five Shillings, 


SERMONS IN SONG: 


A BOOK FOR THE YOUNG, 


In 1 Vol., price Half-a-Guinea, 


SHADOW AND SUNSHINE; 


OR, THE TWO COUSINS, 


In 1 Vol., price Five Shillings, 


FIRESIDE MELODIES. 


By “SYLVAN,” Author of “The Spirit of Home,” &c. 


In 1 Vol,, price Five Shillings, 
THE END OF THE PILGRIMAGE, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
By ELISABETH MARY PARSONS. 


Westexron, Publisher, 20, St. George’s-place, Hyde-park-corner. 


Printed by Txox,s Savitt and Jamzs Atton Epwanos, at their Office, 
: ORandos-street, Covent-garden, in the County of Middlesex; and Published by 
Bevee Jonna, of 9, Hemingford Cottages, Islington, at the Office, 39, Southampton-street, 

im the same County.—September 10, 1869. = 
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